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KLEEMANN GALLERIES 


® AMERICAN PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS FOR THE COLLECTOR e 








“SNOWSTORM” by R. W. Woiceske “THE VETERAN” y R. W. Woiceske 
Size 1234” x 103%” high. Edition 25. Price $24. Size 13%” x 9%” high. Edition 50. Price $21. 
Here are two new etchings by Woiceske. She or he Make your selection and enclose the price. Kleemann 
would treasure them for years to come. Place art on will deliver your order, in time, with a _ beautiful 
your Christmas list now. Christmas card. Cc. HENRY KLEEMANN 


38 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


View of Gloucester Winslow Homer 


ANNOUNCING AN 
“INTRODUCTION TO HOMER” 


December 15 — January 15 


An Exhibition presenting a careful selection 
of his early and intimate recerds in wood- 
cuts. pencil drawings, water colors and oils 


" most of which have never before been 
PORTRAIT OF YOUNG THURNEYSSEN : 
Signed and Dated 1908 RENOIR shown outside of his Studio at Prouts Neck. 


OPENING EXHIBITION Illustrated annotated catalogue twenty-five cents 


Modern French Paintings 


Macbeth Gallery 


51 East 571TH StrREET + NEw YorK 11 East 57th Street, New York 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of Tue Art D1- 
cEst, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 
says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Let’s “Contemplate” 
ERMANY THROUGH ANOTHER Hitlerian decree has abol- 
lished all art criticism, replacing it with pure “contem- 
plation” and “descriptive reporting.” Some American art- 
ists whose work, as Dr. Paul Goebbels would phrase it, has 
been attacked in the public press by youths of 22 and 23, 
“without a bit of expert knowledge,” may hail the move as 
progress. Others, deeper thinkers, will see in it another 
sounding of tha death knell for the creative arts in dictator- 
ridden nations—further evidence of tha line of demarcation 
between freedom as it is defined in a democracy and in a 
totalitarian state. 
Dr. Goebbels, Nazi Minister of Propaganda and Public 


- Enlightenment (a queer combination of jobs), says in his 


decree that henceforth criticism in Germany will be replaced 
by art and literary “reports,” which “shall not be an appraisal 
but rather a description as well as an appreciation.” The 
author of these reports “must be at least thirty years old,” 
must have “a fully satisfactory education” in the field he 
covers, and must be equipped with a special permit to work 
as an art or literary “reporter.” These permits will be given 
to only those persons who have accomplished something 
creative in their respective fields. 

“Any former critic,” said Dr. Goebbels, “who feels he is 
capable of more than a mere contemplation or description of 
another’s works will ba free to show what he can do himself. 
Art will not suffer through the disappearance of the critic. 
Counterfeit greatness usually fails in less than a year, even 
if it is not killed by a critic. The real masters, however, will 
be assured of creative freedom and the inviolability of their 
artistic honor.” 

Most of which sounds good, in fact excellent. 
the worm in the McIntosh: 

“Judgment of art work in the National Socialist State can 
be made only on the basis of the National Socialist viewpoint 
of culture. Only the party and the State are in a position to 
determine artistic values by appeal to the National Socialist 
artistic standpoint.” 

Summed up, it would seem that the German artist finds 
himself rid of his pesky critics, but has, in the process, be- 
come the slave of a critic far more powerful, the State, whose 
critiques will be “official” and will carry the weight of bread 
and butter. Benefits under a totalitarian state carry expensive 
price tags. 

However, as one critic said to the editor, the Goebbels de- 
cree should not appear as a radical change to the German 
critic. Critics in such nations as Germany, Italy and Russia 
for a long time back have had little function except to praise 
such paintings and writings as the State may have decreed 
safe for public consumption. 

Not having a very extensive knowledge of German critics, 
I can only “contemplate” the damage such a decree would 
have on art growth here at home. While THe Art Dicest 
does not print art criticism of its own, it knows full well the 
vast value of mature criticism in the development of art ap- 
preciation in America, only now attaining artistic maturity. 
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What a loss would be the silencing of Cortissoz, Jewell, 
Vaughan, Craven, Bulliet, Jewett, Davies, Grafly, Millier, 
Kurtzworth, Dungan and Wessels, to mention only a few. 

Art, unlike medicine or the law, has no definite standard 
of professionalism. A doctor, after long years of study in 
medical schools and hospitals, is given a diploma that safe- 
guards the confidence his patients may place in him. Art 
schools do not as a rule issue diplomas saying who can paint 
a landscape or a portrait. No man needs a diploma to call 
himself an artist. A brush and a soul that aches to be ex- 
pressed are all that are needed. 

It is the job of the mature critic, even though forty exhibi- 
tions may open that week, to stand between a helpless public 
and these aching souls—that and to carry on week in and 
week out his campaign of spreading appreciation of the good 
artists. He is art’s “professional standard.” How good is 
good? The American critic may not know, but honest and 
non-commercial, he works to spread a sound evaluation of 
art, to give the good artist encouragement and appreciation 
and the bad artist either silence or advice that may make of 
him a good artist or turn him toward some channel of en- 
deavor more commensurate with his abilities. American 
art would not today be feeling the quickening pulse of mo- 
mentous achievement without these critics. A toast to the 
freedom that makes their efforts possible! 

Dr. Goebbels’ announcement, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, was preceded by a recitation by a Berlin 
actor of passages from Goethe’s Goetz von Berlichingen, be- 
ginning with the words “When we die out last words shall be 
‘long live freedom.” Americans seem to have a different 
conception of “freedom,” though some of us may shout from 
the soapboxes for the totalitarian state. 

Lest it seem that the foolish decree of a foreign “minister 
of propaganda” is here treated too seriously, I give you the 
concluding paragraph of an editorial in the Chicago Daily 
News: “Perhaps Herr Goebbels has done the critics a good 
turn. Critiques may soon be bootlegged in Berlin. Then the 
critic will be raised from his present obscurity to the affluence 
of a gangster and the respectability of a purveyor of muni- 
tions to neutrals.” 


Y 





A Rose by Any Other Name 


b " Ageeeecpee COMPLAINT is being registered against the 
employment—-either by the artist himself or by his 
dealer—of literary titles for non-representational works of 
art. Many who might be able to enjoy the form, the color 
or the compositional beauty of an abtraction find themselves 
frustrated by their efforts to find a logical reason for the 
particular title affixed to some non-pictorial painting. Their 
energy is dissipated long before they have given themselves 
a chance to “get” the artist’s thought. 

A case in point, judging from “letters to the editor,” is 
Seated Woman, reproduced in the last issue of THE ART 
Dicest. By a dangerous stretch of the imagining powers one 
may find the woman, sometimes seated sometimes standing, 
but long before that triumph is achieved the picture as a 
picture has ceased to be—it has become a problem in calculus 
an adversary that must be conquered. Finding the woman 
is all that counts. Why not call this painting Composition No. 
16 or Opus No. 32 or just list it as No. 64 in the catalogue? 
Give it a fair chance to find appreciation on its own merits 
by divorcing it from all literary affiliation. 

However, such an approach may be too logical for the sur- 
realist, who deals in dreams, or the abstractionist, who sub- 
tracts nature to the vanishing point. 

Also, it would be a pity to miss some of the titles. 

[Please continue on page 4] 
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Paintings, Drawings and 
Prints by 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Renoir, 

Picasso, Guys, Gauguin, 
Muirhead Bone, Jack Yeats 
and others 
Until January 1st 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan 


57 East 56TH Street, New York 


BOYER GALLERIES 
Art 


63 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


CONTEMPORARY 


1617 Pennsylvania Blvd. 
PHILADELPHIA 


WATER COLDES 
GEORGE YATER 


December 14-31 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 
38 East 57th Street New York 








PAINTINGS 
AMERICAN SAMOA & DEATH VALLEY 


GUYRAH NEWKIRK 


December 14 to January 2 
STUDIO GUILD, 730 Fifth Avenue 








THE ART DIGEST is published by The Art Di- 
gest, Inc.; Peyton Boswell, President; Joseph Luy- 
ber, Secretary; Peyton Boewell, Jr., Treasurer. 
Semi-monthly, October to May, inclusive; monthly 
June, July, August and September. Editor-in-chief, 
Peyton Boswell; Editor, Peyton Boswell, Jr.; As- 
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gems of alliteration and imagination, that 
appear in the current surrealism exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art. These are 
classic: The King and Queen Traversed by 
Swift Nudes!; Why Not Sneeze? ; Mountain, 
Table, Anchors, Navel; Puzzle of Autumn; 
Peregrinations of Georges Hugnet; Farewell 
My Beautiful Land of Marie Laurencin; The 
Gramineous Bicycle Garnished with Bells the 
Pilfered Greybeards and the Echinoderms 
Bending the Spine to Look for Caresses; Two 
Children are Menaced by a Nightingale; Ad- 
miration of the Orchestrelle for the Cinema- 
tograph; and Mama, Papa Is Wounded! 


Lost, One Friend 


“PLEASE DISCONTINUE my subscription to 
Tue Art Dicest. I have been interested in 
some of your articles and a few of your re- 
productions. But you present far too many 
so-called pictures which are too crude and 
modernistic and bizarre for my taste.” 

This message, written by a new subscriber, 
greeted the editor last Monday morning. He 
doesn’t like to lose a friend, but neither can 
he change the policy of this magazine, which 
was born ten years ago in the country vil- 
lage of Hopewell, New Jersey, to present “the 
news of the art werld without bias.” It is 
on that foundation that THe Art Dicest has 
been built. 

It is not of the editor's making that sur- 
realism and the modern French have domin- 
ated the news so far this season—or that, the 
leading story in this issue is the exhibition 
of “Fantastic Art, Dada and Surrealism” at 
the Museum of Modern Art, so cleverly staged 
that it is sure to draw thousands through its 
doors, thousands of conservatives as well as 
thousands of modernists. Whether this is 
art of a permanent character or the passing 
fad of a world gone crazy—the editor was not 
sure of his own sanity when he left the ex- 
hibition this afternoon—is not the question. 
This exhibition is news, news that will be the 
topic of conversation in art circles for months 
to come. As such it must be treated as news. 

It is the belief of THe Art Dicest that 
the majority of its readers subscribe chiefly 
because they want all the news, not just 
pictures and stories that agree with their par- 
ticular artistic leaning. It is the belief of the 
editor that the reader should be given the op- 
portunity to form his own judgment—that the 
best way to judge a painting is to see the 
painting itself, the second best, to see a good 
reproduction of that painting. Therefore THE 
Art Dicest is a pictorial art magazine, and 
a magazine that prints all the news of art, of 
all complexions, of all “isms.” 

But it does hate to lose a reader. 








Artists and Degrees 


AN ENCOURAGING SIGN is that universities 
and colleges all over the country are letting 
down ihe diploma bars so that artists who 
are today professional artists, but minus col- 
lege degrees, are given an opportunity to 
teach. College faculty requirements have kept 
many fine teachers of painting from making 
college connections because so few have de- 
grees—they spent their education years in art 
schools. Colleges, say the professional art- 


ists, don’t require these qualifications in the 


music depariment. 
[Please turn to page 29] 
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EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS BY 
PAUL 


DE LABOULAYE 


December 17 - January 5 


BIGNOU 


GALLERY 


32. EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


CARROLL 
CARSTAIRS 


11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


OJ dlacted 


FRENCH PAINTINGS 
of the 
19th & 20th CENTURIES 


VALENTINE 
GALLERIES 
MODERN 


ART 
16 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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at the 
Montross Gallery 
785 Fifth Avenue 







BELMONT GALLERIES, Inc. 


Paintincs By 
Oxp Masters or ALL ScHOOLS 
MUSEUM EXAMPLES 
DECORATIVE WORKS of ART 
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Descent into Hell: Hieronymus Boscu (1460?-1516). Lent by Metropolitan Museum _~ 


Modern Museum a Psychopathic Ward as Surrealism Has Its Day 


AN ELEVENTH-HOUR REPRIEVE, based upon 
documents supporting a plea of insanity, may 
yet be granted to the World on the eve of 
its scheduled self-execution, if obiects just 
put on exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art in a sensational dossier entitled Fantastic 
Art, Dada, Surrealism, is admitted to the evi- 
dence. The documents, showing signs of de- 
mentia-praecox in the defendant’s 15th vear 
which had developed into a pronounced para- 
noia by the 20th birthday, may provide the 
legal loophole for aquittal of the charge of 
brutal assault and murder of Common Sense. 
Implicated in the sudden turn of the case 
are Leonardo da Vinci, a fur-lined cup and 
saucer, Mickey Mouse and an empty tin can. 

While expert opinion in New York City 
agrees that the defense at last has an air- 
tight case, the only official statement to be had 
was the cryptic announcement, issued through 
the Museum office: “Dada.” At this, some 
relatives of the aged victim, from the seclu- 
sion of the National Academy, promptly re- 
torted with the following bulletin: “Gaga!” 

The exhibit includes seven hundred cata- 
logued items produced between the 15th cen- 
tury and the present day in painting, draw- 
ing, print-making literature, photography, 
sculpture, montage, collage, architecture, car- 
pentry, masonry, decalcomania, and the gentle 
art, no less, of letting a thread drop to the 
floor, glueing it to where it falls and then 
ripping up the board and hanging it on the 
wall. This latter activity, which is alleged to 
investigate the laws of chance, is represented 
by three fine specimens. 


The theme of this year’s sensation at the 
Modern Museum is a historical presentation 
of the marvelous in both art and artifice. Be- 
lieving that there must exist some common 
aesthetic in the bizarre productions such as 
Bosch’s Descent Into Hell, certain Diirer en- 
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gravings of the more symbolic type and Ligier 
Richier’s skeletal sculpture, on the one hand, 
and the Dada and Surrealist movements on the 
other hand, Mr. Barr has thereupon gathered 
together this large collection of the fantastic 
in art. The bulk of the exhibition is in the 
Dada and Surrealist mode and presented in 
something of a historical manner. A com- 
prehensive catalogue and also two essays on 
the art by Georges Hugnet, both issued as 
Museum bulletins. 

Since the display is strange enough to startle 
even the sophisticates of New York, and since 


Game of Legs in a Key of Dreams: 
Leonor Fini (1935) 





it is so fraught with Armory Show possibilities 
of reverberation, a brief survey of the two 
movements follows. Dadaism was the nihilist 
expression of the Great War period that fol- 
lowed, in art, the decadent period of Cubism 
(when the latter developed into a fantastic 
and arbitrary dislocation of form). Dadism 
sought to destroy art, its arch-enemy. The 
man most influential in its development was 
Marcel Duchamp. The centers of the early 
development were Paris, Zurich, New York 
(at Steiglitz’s “291’), and in Germany. 


From the start, the movement was closely 
linked to similar expressions in literature and 
politics. The name “Dada” was hit upon by 
opening a dictionary at random. The program 
of Dadaism was a slightly more refined and 
esoteric practice of college boy pranks. in the 
field of the arts. In the, first New York In- 
dependents Exhibition in 1917, Duchamp en- 
tered a porcelain toilet accessory with the 
title Fontaine, signed “R. Mutt,” in, order to 
test the impartiality of the jury and to signify 
his revolt to art. Though the entry was quick- 
ly thrown out, the attempt was a typical ex- 
pression of the Dada point of view. On the 
continent the movement lasted until the early 
twenties. 

In volume I of THe Art Dicest, ten years 
ago, the Surrealist movement was announced 
as the newest ism in Paris, “which was rising 
phoenix-like from the ashes of dead Dadaism.” 
Dadaism had burned itself out and a number 
of former members rallied themselves around 
a group headed by André Breton to form the 
Surrealists. During this early period of Sur- 
realism the greatest activity was in literature. 
The name itself was taken from the subtitle 
Drame Surréaliste that Apollinare had given 
to his play Les Memelles de Tiresias. Breton 
appropriated the word to mean “Pure psychic 
automatism . . . Thought’s dictation, all ex- 
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Mama, Papa Is Wounded: Yves Tancuy (1927) 


ercise of reason and every aesthetic or moral 
pre-occupation being absent.” The develop- 
ment of the movement was almost entirely 
in Paris, with the usual public demonstrations 
attendant to Gallic “isms.” New York, after its 
first flair under the Stieglitz banner, has since 
contributed nothing to either movement. 
“During the course of Surrealist develop- 
ment,” writes Georges Hugnet, “outside all 
forms of idealism, outside all opiates of relig- 
ion, the marvelous comes to light within 
reality. It comes to light in dreams, obses- 
sions, pre-occupations, in sleep, fear, love, 
chance; in hallucinations, pretended disorders, 
follies, ghostly apparitions, escape mechanisms 
and evasions; in the supernatural, the 
unusual; in empiricism, in super-reality.” That 


Wolf Pacifier: From the animated cartoon, 
Three Little Wolves, by Watt Disney 


is the source material for Surrealism, “rele- 
gated for so long to legends and children’s 
fairy tales.” 

Most interesting art objects included in the 
display are the slick-surfaced surrealist paint- 
ings of the more recent periods, of O’Keeffe, 
Miro, Dali, Tanguy, Fini, and Magritte, with 
each of the artists extremely well represented. 
Disney’s Big Bad Wolf suffers from being 
stopped in his tracks, but withal he does well. 
Some unsung Vermonter is represented with a 
Sears-Roebuck catalogue dog-eared into con- 
siderable plastic significance. Rube Gold- 
berg’s. gentle satire of the mechanistic and 
Thurber’s warm sympathy for the psycho- 
pathic will do a great deal to stabilize the 
semi-circular canals after the rest of the show. 


Nightmare: Jouann Hetnricn Fuss (1782) 


From the considerable body of Surrealist 
literature presented to the museum just prior 
to the opening of the exhibition by Walter 
Chrysler, Jr., there are a number of examples. 
Also listed in the catalogue are several mo- 
tion pictures in the museum’s film library, in- 
cluding Rene Clair’s famous Entr’acte. Marcel 
Duchamp is represented, among other things, 
with an engaging box of sugar lumps entitled 
Why not Sneeze? Finally there is a series 
of drawings and collages done by persons im- 
mured in hospital psychopathic wards. 

It’s the archeology of disorder—the “screwy” 
museumized—on view for a whole month. If 
you’ve misplaced anything around the house, 
trot into the Modern; chances are you'll find 
it there. The thread trick proves it. 


Collage (Pasted Paper) from Max Ernst’s book 
Kindness Week or the Seven Capital Elements 
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A Miniature ‘National’ 





Artists FROM 35 STATES are represented in 
a national exhibition being held until Dec. 27 
at the Society of Four Arts, Palm Beach, Fla. 
The show, arranged by the Municipal Art 
Committee of New York City, at the request 
of the society, is a miniature of the First Na- 
tional Exhibition held in Rockefeller Center 
last summer. The paintings were picked by 
committees chosen by the governors of each 
state, as in the National Exhibition. All states 
were invited and each of the 35 states re- 
sponding are represented by one artist with 
one work. 

This is the second show this season to be 
sent out of the city by the Municipal Art 
Committee. The first, made up of the work of 
New York artists who exhibited in the Tem- 
porary Galleries last season, was held under 
the sponsorship of the Fine Arts League of 
the Carolinas at the Greenville (S. C.) Wo- 
man’s College. 

The states and their artist representatives 


in the Palm Beach show are: 

Arizona, Andreas S. Andresen; Arkansas, Feru 
Edie Knecht; Connecticut, George J. Marinko; 
Delaware. Henryette S. Whiteside; Georgia, George 
Ramey; Illinois, John Wm. Kennedy; Indiana, 
Clifton A. Wheeler; Iowa, Criss Glasell; Kentucky. 
Frank W. Long; Louisiana, Conrad A. Albrizio; 
Maine, Alexander Bower; Maryland, Roland Wehr- 
heim; Massachusetts, Edmund C. Tarbell; Mich- 
igan, Zoltan Sepeshy; Missouri, Walter A. Bailey; 
Montana, Tom J. Moore; Nebraska, Charlotte 
Kizer; Nevada, Robert Cole Caples; New Hamp- 
shire, Helena M. Putnam; New Jersey, Gertrude 
Schweitzer; New Mexico, Randall Davey; New 
York, John Sloan; North Carolina, Clement Strud- 
wick; North Dakota, Paul E. Barr; Oklahoma, 
Ace Blue Eagle; Oregon, Louis Bunce; Rhode 
Island, Stephen W. Macomber; South Carolina, 
Callie B. Whaley; South Dakota, Arista Joyner; 
Utah, Leconte Stewart; Virginia, Nora Houston; 
Washington, Ambrose Houston; West Virginia, 
Ruby Lee Sizer; Wisconsin, Robert Von Neu- 
mann; Wyoming, Evelyn C. Hill. 


Sir Charles Holmes 


Sir Charles Holmes, British artist, critic and 
museum director, died in London on Dec. 7 
at the age of 68. As publisher and editor of 
the Burlington Magazine, as Slade Professor of 
Art at Oxford, and as director, first of the 
National Portrait Gallery, then the National 
Gallery, Sir Charles became known as one of 
England’s foremost art authorities. Many of 
his paintings, mostly scenes of the fell coun- 
try, hang in museums throughout the British 
Empire. Sir Charles’ memoirs were published 
this year by Macmillan Company under the 
title of Self And Partners. Since 1925. he had 


retired from active life in the arts. 








Object Made from a Sears-Roe- 
buck Catalogue. Featured at the 


Modern Museum’s Surrealist Show 
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AMERICANS LIKE REALISM. Americans like 
marine paintings. And especially they like 
realistic marines as painted by Frederick J. 
Waugh. For the third successive year Waugh 
has been voted the Popular Prize of $200 in 
the Carnegie International, this year with his 
painting The Big Water. Last year Waugh’s 
Ante Meridian was awarded the Popular Prize. 
The previous year his Tropical Seas was ac- 
corded the same distinction. The award of the 
Popular Prize was based on, the votes of the 
visitors to the Carnegie International from 
Nov. 15 to 29, each visitor being asked to 
designate the painting which he “considered 
the best in the entire exhibition.” The Big 
Water may now be seen at the Grand Central 
Galleries, New York. 

The closest competitors of the Waugh paint- 
ing in the order of their preference were: 
Portrait of Bob by Luigi Lucioni (American), 
Armida by Gerald Brockhurst (English), The 
Harpist by L. Campbell-Taylor (English), 
House Near the Baltic Sea in Thunderstorm 
by Franz Lenk (German), The Road from the 
Cove by Leon Kroll (American), Spring, by 


The Big Water: Freverick J. Waucu 


Waugh, Once Again, Wins Carnegie “Popular” 


Albert Braitou-Sala (French), Bavarian Land- 
scape by Georg Schrimpf (German), Susan by 
Eugene Speicher (American), and Mr. and 
Mrs. L. Stuyvesant Chanler, Jr. and Children 
by A. K. Lawrence (English). Thus each 
nation in the exhibition, except Spain, was 
represented in the Popular Prize preferences. 
Kroll’s Road from the Cove received the larg- 
est number of votes of any first prize in recent 
years. 

The Popular Prize has been awarded each 
year since 1924. Malcolm Purcell was the 
winner that year and again in 1925. Other 
winners are Leopold Seyffert in 1926, Gari 
Melchers in 1927, Edmond C. Tarbell in 1928, 
James Chapin in 1929, Leopold Seyffert for 
the second time in 1930, Alessandro Pomi in 
1931, Daniel Garber in 1933 (there was no 
exhibition in 1932), and Frederick J. Waugh 
in 1934, 1935 and 1936. 

Waugh is now in his 75th year; he was born 
in Bordentown, N. J., in 1861. He received 
his art training at the Pennsylvania Academy 
and the Julian Academy in Paris. For many 
years he has worked at Provincetown. 





Hazeltine’s Rodeo Subjects 

Herbert Hazeltine, noted for his bronze and 
marble statues of champion animals (from 
horses to swine), is holding an unusual ex- 
hibition at the Carroll Carstairs Gallery, New 
York, until Dec. 19, composed of sketch plas- 
ter models and pencil sketches made in the 
Rodeo arena this fall. Heretofore, all of his 
publicly shown work has consisted of highly 
stylized models of animals cast in bronze or 
cut in stone or marble. Last spring he showed 
six bronze horses at Carstairs’, which were 
loaned by the owners and included Man 0’ 
War and Twenty Grand. 

His interest in Wild West ponies goes back 
to Hazeltine’s early days in Rome when as a 
boy of 12 he became fascinated by Buffalo 
Bill who was on one of his European tours. 
For a while he and his friends ran The Cow- 
boy’s Gazette until the magazine came to an 
abrupt end by the complaint of his tutor. 
When he saw the announcements of the Rodeo 
in New York the old enchantment pulled 
him in. He made arrangements with Colonel 


Johnson, owner and manager, to set up a 
model’s stand by the arena. Hazeltine worked 
there every morning during rehearsals and 
never missed a performance. 

One performer asked if he sold “them 
things,’ and when Hazeltine replied that he 
did, the cowboy asked the price. Fhe sculptor 
replied truthfully, whereupon the inquisitive 
cowboy gasped: 

“Sa-ay, that’s more’n the horse is worth!” 





Work or Apspey Wuite Howe.ts: An ex- 
hibition of decorative paintings by Abby White 
Howells is being held at the Walker Galleries 
until Jan. 4. Mrs. Howells, who has two grand- 
children, did not take up painting until six 
years ago. Aside from four lessons with Alex- 
ander Archipenko she is entirely self-taught. 
She has previously held three exhibitions, one 
in New York in 1931, another in Chicago and 
a third in Boston. This is her first exhibition 
since 1931. She is the wife of the architect 
John Meade Howells. 


Still Life (Oil): 





Maurice PRENDERGAST 


Maurice Prendergast Seen in Two Cities 


Maurice Prenpercast died thirteen years 
ago, a lonely, deaf man who had for 65 years 
waged solitary and unappreciated battle against 
both the naturalists and the aesthetes of his 
day. The acclaim of his fellows, which would 
have made his road less weary, caught up 
with him just as he was leaving—two months 
before his death he was notified that he had 
won the Third William A. Clark Prize and 
Corcoran Bronze Medal, his first honor—and 
is today running at full tide. With the passing 
of the years, and. especially since the impres- 
sive exhibition of his work at the Whitney 
Museum in 1934, the reputation of Maurice 
Prendergast has been increasing. This month 
his work is being presented concurrently in 
two cities—monotypes in color at the Krau- 
shaar Galleries in New York, and oil paintings 
at the Art Alliance in Philadelphia. 

The oils, on view at the Art Alliance, rep- 
resent an “unconventional aspect of an un- 
usual artist.” Prendergast was chiefly occupied 
with his pastels, water colors and monotypes; 
his oils were largely the product of his later 
years. The reason is given as wholly financial. 
Prendergast, it is said, was not able until his 
closing period to afford the expense of oil 


pigments; he specialized until his last two 
years in cheaper materials. 

“Only in full color,” says the Art Alliance 
Bulletin, “is Prendergast’s best art manifest, 
for the ‘wayward merry whims’ that best ex- 
press the spirit of the young lad, who passed 
from washing brushes in a show-card maker’s 
studio to a Paris atelier, gain greatest bril- 
liance when the shimmering of his colors is 
allowed full play. His blithe and jocund phi- 
losophy, his rebellion against the staid con- 
ventionalism of the Boston school of his time, 
his ‘artful abandon’ and his cheerful inde- 
pendence of all formal people, glow forth in 
the subtle coloring of his canvases. Expressing 
as Duncan Phillips has phrased the mood, a 
sensuous gaiety akin in its essence to that of 
William Blake, yet set forth in a manner al- 
most as far removed as are the poles from 
the work of the great British mystic, Prender- 
gast developed a breezy freshness in his all- 
over dapple of light and color.” 

Prendergast’s charm and gaiety is no where 
more evident than in his monotypes in color 
at the Kraushaar Gallery. Here is the essence 
of Prendergast’s world, a world half imagined, 
half real, peopled by gay little figures, woven, 


Primrose Hill (Monotype): Maurice PRENDERGAST 





like tapestry, out of pigment by a sensitive 
artist. There is an elegance about these pic- 
tures that carries one back to the turn of the 
century, when people had leisure and inclina- 
tion to be “elegant.” Prendergast, though an 
introvert by nature and living only in “his own 
still domain” due to his deafness, reflected his 
age—these pictures could not have been made 
in the present era of social and political up. 
heaval. 

Prendergast looked upon his affliction as an 
escape from a world of noise and meaningless 
talk. He retained the gaiety that is so much 
a part of his pictures. Not unlike Renoir, who 
joked about the paralyzed legs that confined 
him to the chair before his easel, said Tue 
Art Dicest on the occasion of the Whitney 
exhibition, Prendergast felt that to be deaf 
was to escape much that was mean. “People 
don’t shout the bad things they have to say,” 
he often observed. 





Opalescent Malherbe 


OFTEN ENOUGH come the reports, but rare- 
ly the supporting documents, that Paris is 
swinging away from ultra-modernism and back 
to Post-Impressionism. The one-man show 
of William Malherbe at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
lery, New York, at last provides some painted 
indication of this trend, giving the seductive 
testimony of 23 opalescent and amethystine 
flowers, fields and figures. Malherbe, a Pari- 
sian of the younger group, is the brother of 
William Malherbe, the French music critic. 

On each of the canvases displayed, Mal- 
herbe has created a melodious aprés midi for 
any faun. He paints to the same muse as 
Pierre Bonnard, striving for even closer har- 
monies and blends and deeper polyphonies. 
The serene figure pieces, with half-length fem- 
inine nudes, nearly melt into billowing chords 
of luminous color. The flower pieces, par- 
ticularly Renoncules, have a lively swing that 
finds the artist in his happiest mood. The 
landscapes, set off by the overhanging branches 
around and above, peer into those plein air 
July scenes so loved by the Post-Impression- 
ists. 

The Malherbe world is a serene and pleas 
ant place lacking all the maladjustments and 
sharp discords of certain more familiar words. 
It is a revery in color that derives a mysticism 
from Redon and that, had it less structure, 
might have soothed Huysman’s Des Esseintes 
but which, nevertheless, has its own measure 
of un-prefixed reality. 





The Dadaists—or ‘The Arp 
That Once With Tzara Bawled” 


Miro-Dali-Tanguy-Arp— 

Tzara-Schwitters-Ernst—all harp 

on the credo they impart 

“All an artist spits is art”. 

Yet at times the most elect 

of Surrealists eject 

queer expectorations that 

fall aesthetically flat 

as suliconsciousness aspires 

through contemptuous satires, 

to a plastic innocence 

stripped of liorrid “common” sense. 

They desire plain men to feel 

what few canvasses reveal— 

“images, not objects seen; 

not the substance but the dream.” 

Yet, with reason so revoked, 

these the similes provoked— 

“Fatadada, gaga-cocasse— 

nigauderie—tour de passe passe!” 
—George J. Cox 


The Art Digest 
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“The Living Dead?” 


THE DELUGE OF . ArT which poured 
into the New York galleries last month let 
loose a corresponding flood of critical com- 
ment. Picasso, particularly, came in for evalua- 
tion and revaluation—wordy bombardments of 
rocks and roses. Thomas Craven, in his usual 
tart and spiked manner, spoke of this leader’s 
two “memorial” exhibitions—one “a collection 
of early trifles from his ‘blue’ and ‘rose’ pe- 
riods,” the other “a retrospective display end- 
ing in the fulsome claptrap allied with the 
nightmares of Surrealism.” 

In his article “Building Up Picasso Again” 
in the New York American, Craven writes 
that all this is a “rallying around a fallen 
idol” in a last “desperate campaign to restore 
the tarnished majesty of Picasso, a king with- 
out a kingdom, a ruler with a few loyal sycho- 
phants and courtiers but with no subjects in 
the ranks of genuine artists. “I have not 
heard such touting, mewling, posing and pub- 
licizing since the days of 1914, when the old 
Armory circus officially introduced Cubism 
and the other cults to the American public. 
But there was a difference in the nature of 
the talk. In the old days, though the argu- 
ments were fatuous, there was volume and 
challenge, and an overtone of victorious howl- 
ing. Today the arguments are no less fatuous, 
but the volume has dwindled to a mere echo, 
a whimper of defeat.” 


Picasso’s reputation, according to Craven, 
“was founded on talk; it was kept alive by 
publicity; the vitality of his work was en- 
tirely verbal. His pictures were endorsed by 
kindred exponents of Bohemian infantilism 
like Gertrude Stein; by his literary friends 
who wrote volumes of pseudo-philosophic drivel 
on the spiritual advantages of cubes and cones; 
and by Parisian traders who succeeded in sell- 
ing his paintings to international gamblers in 
the picture market, and to gullible collectors 
with money to spend. But the talk faded to 
a whisper and the tide turned to sturdier 
painters.” 

“Thus,” adds Craven, “Picasso was left in 
the lurch, and his backers are now left in 
the embarrassing position of holding the bag. 
It is a large bag filled with miscellaneous 
rubbish representing enormous investments of 
American dollars. . . . Furthermore, Picasso 
is only fifty-five years old, a fertile fellow in 
the best of health, and capable of manufac- 
turing his little curiosities for many a year 
to come.” 

Art will never again be what it was before 
Picasso struck it, believes Charles Poore, who 
wrote of the stocky Spaniard from Malaga in 
the magazine section of the New York Times. 
Calling him the “enraging old master of mod- 
ernity,” who led painting “through its strang- 
est dance,” this writer said: “He gave the art 
of the machine age its baroque period before 
it was able to assimilate it. For better or for 
worse, he came as the loudest of the explo- 
sions that shook the world of paint-on-canvas 
in the time when the nineteenth century was 
being laid in its grave. He was a product and 
a symbol of his time. He represents a period— 
not yet wholly over—when the impulses that 
flowed into art were disruptive in their in- 
ception, futilitarian in their objectives. 

“His Cubism is already considered quaintly 
old fashioned. Yet its influence has been large. 
According to James Thrall Soby, it was ‘the 
greatest housecleaning art ever had.’ It has 
certainly attracted followers by the hundred 
to clutter up the house of art again. ‘Picas- 
soids’ was the name Ozenfant had for the 
innumerable horde that flocked to imitate 
Picasso at every point in his career. Abstract 
art in general—of which Cubism is the most 
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New England Highway: Sanrorp Ross 


Tries Tempera Before Tackling Lions 


Sanrorp Ross, vigorous delineator of scenes 
dear to the heart of the rural-bred, is showing 
himself in a new medium at the Kleemann 
Galleries,—tempera, one of the most ancient 
forms of paintings but seldom employed by 
artists of recent times. Fresh, well composed, 
harmonious though low-keyed in color, these 
paintings reveal Ross a dextrous artist, as he 
is in water color and lithography. 

There is a certain verve, a sweeping spon- 
taneity of brushwork, about these paintings 
that is in character with the physical prop- 
erties of the tempera medium—its quick dry- 
ing makes it essential that the artist deliver 
his message with decision. Yet the same is 
true of this artist’s water colors and litho- 
graphs, a number of which are also included 
in the exhibition, New England Highway is 
characteristic of Ross. Roads, winding in 
graceful curves across the countryside and 
often glittering with rain on oil droppings, 
are utilized by him to weave together the 
elements of his composition. Trees, either stark 
and bare against a dramatic autumn sky or 
lush in the greenness of mid-summer, denote 
with fluent accents the mood of the artist and 
his picture. 

Beginning with his personal interpretations 
of the New Jersey scene, with particular at- 
tention to prim late Victorian and ugly Civil 
War architecture, Ross has during the past 
five years traveled farther afield (east of the 


Alleghanies) and has found material along 
the highways and in the small towns of Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut and Rhode Island. Aside 
from the pleasant rural landscapes, such as 
Litchfield Barns, Naugatuck Valley and New 
Jersey Farm, the exhibition includes depic- 
tions of rural sports, trotting races, lobster 
fishing, cock-fighting, and country fairs. To 
anyone familiar with country life, Flemington 
Fair strikes a responsive chord, with its “medi- 
cine” man, side-show Indian and country 
“types,” whose lineage may go back to the 
Revolution. Each year this beautiful, quiet, 
old town, scene of the Hauptmann trial, is 
thrown into feverish activity by its famous fair 
—more than once the editor of THE ArT 
Dicest has spent an exciting afternoon at it: 
auto races (dirt track-, its live-stock judging 
or its art exhibits. 

Sanford Ross was born in Newark and at- 
tended Princeton University. He began his art 
career after studying at the Art Students 
League under Thomas Benton. Today, an ac- 
knowledged success as a graphic painter of 
the “American Scene,” Ross is feeling the 
call of foreign lands. On Dec. 18, he will sail 
for New Zealand. where he will spend about 
three months fishing for mako-shark and tuna, 
before going on to Kenya Colony in British 
East Africa There he bas already arranged 
a safari, 2n/ will hunt big game. He will re- 
turn next fall. 





famous phase—has, in the belief of Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., the distinguished director of New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, by now be- 
come unquestionably established as one of the 
many ways to paint, carve or model. 

“What particularly arouses the fury of all 
who dislike Cubism, however, is that most 
Cubist painters—particularly Picasso—are apt 
to show eerily distorted bits of still recog- 
nizable nature—such as slices of heads, disem- 
bodied, ominously leering eyes, and unearthly 
hands—in the bouillabaise of their composi- 
tions. That interest in abstract art is far 
from dead, among painters or public, was con- 
clusively shown by the enormous exhibition 
of abstract art the museum put on last year. 

“What Picasso did to art was to give it 
new direction and what his antagonists do not 
like is the direction it takes. His Cubism was 





meant to be an experiment in form, but it 
was greeted as an exhibition of lunacy.” 

Poore, like Craven, speaks of Picasso in the 
past tense. “It is Picasso’s ironic fate to have 
lived to see himself regarded as a figure of 
the past in a present that moves toward new 
objectives. He who revolted against the acade- 
micians has come to be regarded as an acade- 
mician of modernity. His newest paintings, 
though they show the same delirious mixtures 
of bright color and incomprehensible lines, 
have a faint air of the rococo. Museums col- 
lect his cubist extravaganzas, while the public 
flocks to admire the simple paintings he did 
as a young man, canvases he painted long 
before the furious carnage over his abstract 
art began, and that may be remembcred long 
after those wars that gave him fame are for- 
gotten.” 


9 





Anna Hyatt Huntington Is Honored 
At the Academy of Arts and Letters 


Tuts YEAR the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters honors Anna Hyatt Huntington 
with a six months exhibition at the Academy, 
155th St. and Broadway. Mrs. Huntongton, the 
only woman sculptor member of the Academy, 
has had numerous honors and decorations 
bestowed upon her since she first won atten- 
tion at the Paris Salon in 1910. Her work is 
represented in the Metropolitan, Carnegie, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, San Diego, Luxem- 
bourg and Edinburgh museums and in many 
other cities. A number of her bronzes may be 
seen at the Brookgreen Gardens, S. C., which 
was open to the public in 1930 as a natural 
museum of native flora and fauna of South 
Carolina. 

The large and arresting Diana is centrally 
displayed, while two of Mrs. Huntington's 
major works, Jeanne d’Arc and El Cid are not 
represented on a heroic scale but in small 
model form. In addition there are replicas of 
four large male figures, which constitute part 
of the El Cid in front of the Hispanic Society, 
which is near the Academy. The rest of the 
works are mostly small, mainly animal groups. 

In speaking of her genius as an animalier, 
Edward Alden Jewell in the New York-Times 
said: “The scores of animals subjects attest 
Mrs. Huntington’s thorough first-hand knowl- 
edge of beasts, both savage and domestic. 
Some of the horses portrayed she has, we are 
told, herself trained and ridden. When it came 
to studying the characteristic movemen' of 
wild animals, an immense amount of patience 
must have been required. 

“While the heroic equestrian figures (notably 
the familiar Jeanne dArc) are impressively 
modeled, it is in the lovingly observed forms 


of animals that we sense the true flavor of her 
plastic expression. Much of the work may be 
thought to reflect a rather fussy spirit of ro- 
coco, fashionable in past decades. The groups 
are often wrought with more lavishness than 
discretion, though designs such as Cranes 
Rising and Monkey Group (the latter in high 
relief) are effectivély coordinated.” 

The history of;the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters goes back to 1898 when the 
American Social Science Association desig- 
nated a committee of its members to establish 
a National Institute of Arts and Letters, the 
qualifications being “notable achievement in 
art, music or literature.”’ In 1904 the National 
Institute resolved to establish within its own 
membership an American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. It selected Mark Twain, Howells, 
Stedman, McKim, LaFarge, Saint-Gaudens 
and MacDowell—three men-of-letters, an archi- 
tect, a painter, a sculptor and a composer— 
and requested them to elect eight associates. 
These 15 were to add five more members and 
this score to choose ten, making 30 members. 

It increased its membership to 50, a num- 
ber not to be exceeded for the present. The 
vacancies are filled by election from the Insti- 
tute. There is a double test-selection by fellow 
workers in the Institute and selection by 
fellow workers in the Academy. Many of its 
present members are or have been executives 
of the chief literary or artistic organizations, 
and they are therefore in a position to appeal 
for service to the entire body of American 
authors and artists. Being a nation wide lit- 
erary and artistic council, the Academy is 
ready to interest itself instantly and effectively 
whenever it may be called upon. 


El Cid: ANNa Hyatt HuNntTINGTON 





Stieglitz Is Blunt 


Wuen a WPA art LecTuRER and 25 of his 
women listeners entered the “den” of Alfred 
Stieglitz, called An American Place, to view 
the paintings of Georgia O’Keeffe and to learn 
about art, they found the veteran iconoclastic 
photographer in a bristling mood. He dis- 
agreed completely with the art views of Desire 
Weidinger,:who is paid by the government to 
lecture at semi-weekly art tours to any one 
interested. Then he sharply criticized the WPA 
for paying people $28.30 a week. “to smear up 
the walls with murals.” 

Stieglitz, reports the New York Herald 
Tribune, had forgotten all about his engage- 
ment to talk to Weidinger’s pupils but was 
reminded of it when the first arrivals straggled 
in and began viewing Miss O’Keeffe’s paint- 
ings of bones and flowers with an air of 
alarmed curiosity. The lecturer was even more 
alarmed when he sauntered in a few minutes 
later and found his group clustered around 
Stieglitz who was airing his views about the 
WPA. 

“Every Tom, Dick and Harry has been 
made a painter,” he bellowed. “The real art- 
ists are out of jobs because they showed hon- 
est effort. We should give the hungry people 
to eat, of course. But we should not insist 
that for $28.30 a week they should smear up 
walls—the rape of the walls, I call it—just 
because Rivera appeared on the scene. Give 
them to eat but don’t let them paint.” 

When the lecturer likened the works .of O’- 
Keeffe to those of Marie Laurencin there were 
more fireworks. Stieglitz went into the back- 
ground of Laurencin, making it clear that he 


did not relish the mentioning of his wife’s 


work and that of the French painter in the 
same breath. He lamented the “herd bigness” 
which created vogues for painters like Van 
Gogh and Picasso. Then he presented three 
or four early O’Keeffe’s, saying they were “by 
a woman called my wife, but I don’t know 
what it is to have a wife.” 

And he shuffled off, leaving Weidinger to 
tell his women listeners how to enjoy The 
Purple Petunia With Red and The Bone. 

Later Mr. Stieglitz reiterated his charge that 
WPA art is wasteful to a Herald Tribune 
reporter. 

Mr. Stieglitz said it would be impossible 
to keep politics out of the Federal art projects 
because the American is a born politician. 
“Wherever there is politics there will be an 
indiscriminate subsidy,” he said. “An indis- 
criminate subsidy to art would be a waste of 
the people’s money.” 





Drawings by Man Ray 

SURREALIST DRAWINGS in ink by Man Ray, 
known for his advanced experiments in pho- 
tography, are on view at the Valentine Gal- 
leries, New York, until Dec. 26. This is the 
first exhibition of Man Ray’s work since 1927 
and includes the first drawings he has made in 
15 years. The 25 examples on view have been 
drawn with several kinds of pens, whichever 
ones happened to be on hand when an idea 
caught him. One dream drawing of a loco- 
motive falling in Central Park was done with 
a broken glass pen on green paper immedi- 
ately after the artist awoke. 

Early in his career Man Ray did architec- 
tural renderings from blue prints, and now 
when he makes a drawing involving mechan- 
ical objects he uses a draftsman’s instrument. 
For less material subjects he uses a freer pen. 
Man Ray feels the need for this kind of work 
after experimenting so long in photography, 
which he considers is basically an intellectual 
pursuit while drawing and painting offer 
sensuous outlet. 


The Art Digest 
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Art for Christmas 


Many CHRISTMAS SHOWS are being held in 
the New York galleries, in which paintings, 
prints and sculpture are being offered to the 
general public at prices within the popular 
Christmas gift price bracket. A survey of these 
shows reveals real bargains in contemporary. 
work. The majority of the artists represented 
in the various shows are younger Americans. 
many of whom came to light through the 
Federal Art Project activities, and it is the 
contention of gallery directors that support 
from the general public in buying this low- 
priced art right now will provide the only 
possible and plausible liquidation of govern- 
ment support, which at the present time 
seems imminent. 

In the print field is the “America—1936” 
exhibition at the Guild Art Gallery, offering 
prints by American Artists Congress members, 
of the contemporary American scene. These 
are priced variously from $1 to $20. Contempo- 
rary Arts has a show of paintings by nearly 
a hundred artists, many of whom have recent- 
ly had exhibits. Here the price range is from 
$5 to $50. In downtown New York are shows 
at the Artists Gallery of works ranging from 
$10 to $50, and at the Downtown Gallery 
there are paintings by younger Americans 
selected by Mrs. Edith Halpert that can be 
had from $10 to $100. Included in the Down- 
town Gallery Christmas show are ceramics by 
Carl Walters priced as low as $2:50 and as 
high as $300. 

The Argent Galleries have on display a 
small selection of colored woodblocks, greet- 
ing cards and calendars in woodblock and a 
few lithos. Here the price range is from ten 
cents to $15. At the Ferargil Galleries, there 
is a down stairs room called the New Col- 
lectors Gallery in which a Christmas show 
of objects from $5 to $50 are on display, the 
firm’s sixth Christmas annual. Well known 
names and unknowns are represented in paint- 
ing, sculpture and prints of all sizes and sub- 
jects. Included are some imaginative paint- 
ings by children. This gallery is quite a 
browsing place. 

A number of other galleries are showing 
art works as gift suggestions at various prices 
including the Midtown Gallery, the Uptown 
Gallery (with objects $10 and up), Associ- 
ated American Artists with prints and water 
colors, and the American Artists School. Most 
of these shows will be on view until the end 
of the month. 





A Lending Gallery 


The East River Gallery, a rental gallery 
for paintings by contemporary artists, has been 
established in New York at 358 East 57th, 
under the direction of Miss Marian Willard. 
A one-man exhibition of abstract aquarelles by 
Lionel Feininger is now on exhibition at the 
gallery, until Dec. 21, in addition to the regu- 
lar collection of pictures, all of which may 
be rented for fees ranging between $6 and $8 
per month. 

Feeling that the rental idea embodies in 
itself a remedy for the disappointments of 
buying a picture which one has not first 
lived with, Miss Willard points out that under 
the gallery’s method the client has the utmost 
freedom of choice. If he wishes to buy the 
Picture, after having rented it for a period 
of time, the picture will be sold, and replaced 
by another. The gallery, itself, has been out- 
fitted in the modern mode, and is equipped 
with a new idea in gallery-lighting, designed 
by Richard C€. Kelly, who is doing consider- 
able pioneering in this field. 
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Opening Page of Vol. I of an Edition of Aristotle, Printed on Vellum at 


Venice in 1483. Illuminated Probably by Francesco de Russi 


10 Centuries of Italian Culture Shown 


AN OPPORTUNITY to steep in Italian culture 
from the 6th through the 16th centuries is 
presented to the public at the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library, New York, in its Italian Exhibi- 
tion on view during the next six months. 
There, in the tapestry-hung exhibition room 
at 29 East 36th Street, in the structure that 
houses one of the richest collections of art 
and incunabula in America, are drawings, let- 
ters, manuscripts, and books from the dawn 
of western printing, arranged from the Li- 
brary’s archives in a comprehensive display 
by Miss Belle da Costa Greene, director of 
the Library. 


Among the drawings and sketch-books ex- 
hibited are: a study by Raphael for his Agony 
in the Garden, which reposes in the’ Metro- 
politan Museum; two drawings by Andrea del 
Sarto; one each by Veronese, Cellini, Peru- 
gino; and a sketch-book of jewelry designs 
by Cellini. Letters and manuscripts on view 
show intimate moments of Savanarola, Torqu- 
ato Tasso, Michelangelo and Cellini. The Mi- 
chelangelo item is a receipt for payment of 
1500 ducats for work done on the tomb of 


Pope Julius II. Cellini renders an account 
for the casting of his bronze Perseus, The ex- 
plorers, Amerigo da Vespucci and da Ver- 
razzano are also represented in autographs. 

Probably the richest of al} items in the ex- 
hibition is the first Bible to be printed in 
Italian, a large two-volume affair, .brilliantly 
illustrated with-a Venetian imprint of 1471. 
Tt is the only copy of this vellum book in 
America and is considered by bibliophiles to 
exceed the famous Gutenberg Bible in rarity. 
The earliest extant book to be printed in Italy 
is a copy of Cicero, dated 1465, represented 
in the present exhibition with a very good 
copy. There are first editions galore, notably 
a copy of Aesop’s Fables and one of Dante, 
which is shown alongside a 14th century manu- 
script of the text. Several Aldine editions are 
shown, the rarest of which is the first com- 
plete Aldine volume of Pliny’s Letters, this, 
too, shown with manuscript portions, written 
in uncials. 

A unique set of playing cards, done prob- 
ably by Antonio Cicognara of Cremona, and 
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Water Russert at Worx on His Mark Twain Bust 


Bust of Mark Twain to Overlook Thames 


A 5l-incn sust of Mark Twain by Walter 
Russell will be placed on the bank of the 
Thames some time during the coronation of 
King George VI. This bust of the great Amer- 
ican humorist was recently unveiled at a din- 
ner in the Ritz-Carlton marking Twain’s 101st 
birthday. Speakers for the evening included 
Bainbridge Colby, President Wilson’s Secre- 
tary of State and, in his younger years, attor- 
ney for Mark Twain; and Lyman Beecher 
Stowe, grandson of Harriet Beecher Stowe of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” In Hartford, Twain 
lived near Stowe’s grandparents. 

Walter Russell, the sculptor, who worked 
for six months on the bust, also made known 
that a site for the large Twain memorial. 
showing the writer surrounded by his best 
known characters, had not been selected. A 
working model, now ready, has been sent to 
Twain’s birthplace, Hannibal, Mo., after being 
used in preparation of the finished monument 
which will stand in New York City. The head, 
destined for England, is part of a project 
conceived by the memorial foundation organ- 


ized last year in connection with the Twain 
centennial. The suggestion that the head be 
placed in England was made by John Mase- 
field, poet laureate, who argued that this 
American writer belonged not only to Amer- 
ica but to all English-speaking people, and to 
the world. This move was. backed by Bernard 
Shaw, Rudyard Kipling, Sir Philip Gibbs, 
Sir James Barrie and others. 

Although Colby had once refused to discuss 
the humorist’s financial affairs with a biog- 
rapher in view of lawyer-client ethics, he aban- 
doned his strict observance at the unveiling 
and told how Twain never evaded responsi- 
bilities even though he was hopelessly in 
debt. He was rescued from his financial bur- 
den by the late Henry Huddleston Rogers, 
his close friend and ardent supporter. Always 
telling his troubles in a humorous vein, Twain 
blamed his monetary distress on his partner’s 
“God-given sense of blundering.” Mr. Colby 
added: “He was hopelessly, involuntarily the 
humorist. There is no end to his legend. He 
belongs to the world.” 





Britain Loans Copleys 

A radical departure in the policy of Great 
Britain's national museums has resulted in the 
loan of three famous works by John Singleton 
Copley, from the Tate Gallery, Buckingham 
Palace, and the House of Lords, for the com- 
memorative exhibition of Copley’s work to be 
held at the Metropolitan Museum beginning 
Dec. 23. This is the first time paintings from 
these places have been loaned for exhibition 
in this country. 

His Majesty the King has allowed Copley’s 
famous portrait, The Three Princesses, to leave 
the royal palace for the event. From the Tate 
Gallery comes the brilliant Death of Major 
Pierson, and, of greatest interest to Ameri- 
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cans, is the loan from the Great Hall of the 
House of Lords, The Death of the Earl of 
Chatham. This painting represents the col- 
lapse of the peer, worn out by his struggles 
on behalf of the American colonists. 





SLoan To Paint Houston: Blanding Sloan, 
who has held more than 70 one-man shows 
throughout the country, has been commis- 
sioned by the Parents-Teachers Association 
of the Sam Houston School in Corsicana to 
paint a portrait-of Sam Houston. The sub- 
ject is familiar to Sloan, for Houston was the 
leading character in the “Cavalcade of Texas,” 
production which Sloan staged and directed 
for the Texas Centennial Exposition. 


Underground Art 


Tue Artists’ UNION PROPOSAL that WPA 
workers decorate subway stations with murals 
and statues aroused conflicting opinions. While 
the plan may have its good points, it is not 
a new idea; in fact, it calls attention to the 
sad knowledge that art in subways goes un- 
noticed by the public. For, as the New York 
Herald Tribune points out, many of the under- 
ground stations are already decorated, and 
some of them profusely. 

“Aside from the polychromatic coloring in 
the stations of the Independent subway there 
are in some of the older stations faience panels 
that rival the ‘works of art found in the lay- 
ishly decorated undergrounds of Berlin and 
Moscow,” said the Herald Tribune. “There 
are bronze panels and plaques in some; in 
others there are decorations in keeping with 
either the name or namesake of the station 
or symbolic of the surrounding section, and 
in one at least there is stained glass.” 

How many travelers have time to admire 
these refinements? For instance, there are 
beavers on the walls of Astor Place inspired 
by the fact that John Jacob Astor made much 
of his fortune by dealing in raw furs; at 
Columbus Circle station, which the WPA 
would further adorn, are reliefs of the cara- 
vels of the New World’s discoverer; Broad- 
way at 116th, which serves Columbia Univer- 
sity, is well decorated with plaques of glazed 
clay in the Della Robbia technique; and at 
South Ferry there are plaques set 15 feet 
apart. One shows a sloop sailing, with the 
headlands of Staten Island in the distance. 
Such a craft was used by the first Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt when he ran a ferry in his 
early days from what is now the Borough of 
Richmond. City Hall station, once a show 
place, is well embellished with tiles of many 
hues, stained glass and bronze panels. 

An editorial in the New York Post was all 
for the Artists’ Union and their bright paint 
pots. “This is an item of city housekeeping 
that should have been attended to long ago. 
Why do we tolerate the present unsightly 
stations, caverns which combine the worst 
features of forgotten catacombs, abandoned 
wine cellars and the settings of some of the 
late Lon Chaney’s horror epics? 

“The average New Yorker, we should imag- 
ine, spends about as much time in the sub- 
ways (an hour or more a day) as he spends 
in the dining room of his home. He will use 
time and nervous energy selecting a little 
picture to put on the wall of that dining 
room on the off chance that he might notice 
it one day in four. Yet no time or energy 
whatever is spent in fussing about that equally 
important hour he lives out in the subways. 
_ . . The sight of a few dozen tired New 
Yorkers, staring bleakly at dirty girders, foul 
skylights and chewing-gum paved floors, is 
enough to turn a normal man into a sad 
minor poet of despair.” 

But the editorial in the New York Sun did 
not believe in beautifying the drab, gray caves. 
Besides the new decorations might interfere 
with the signal instructions. The Sun felt that 
the newest proposal of this left-wing organi- 
zation shows the influence of Russia. “It is not 
likely that the sensibilities of aesthetes or the 
models set by the decorative aspirations of 
the pioneer metropolitan underground rail- 
road builders inspire the present move for 
art in subway stations. Moscow opened a tun- 
nel this year, and glowing descriptions of the 
cathedral-like beauties of its stations were 
promptly supplied to this country, with that 
condescension of superiority which accom- 
panies the disclosure of each new develop- 
ment in Leninland.” 
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Relief Riots 


A serious riot in New York City on Dec. 
1 between a group of artists employed on 
WPA and police, who had been instructed to 
disperse them from picketing, provided the 
most sensational of the many demonstrations 
in the city attendant to recent WPA lay-offs. 
Forming a human chain, 219 men and women 
artists at the Federal Art Project offices, took 
part in what is variously known as a “stay-in” 
or “sit-down” strike, demanding that lay-offs 
cease at once. The strikers and police fought, 
according to the New York Times, with fists, 
night-sticks, teeth, and feet. Many of the com- 
batants required medical treatment. 

All of the 219 strikers were arrested—one 
of the largest mass arrests in the annals of 
New York Police history and requiring mobil- 
ization of nearly all of the department’s “Black 
Marias.” At a subsequent hearing sentence 
was suspended. 

According to the New York Times, “the 
struggle was the climax of a series of demon- 
strations following an order last week by Lieut. 
Col. Brehon B. Somervell, WPA Administrator 
here, for the dismissal of 1,923 persons from 
the Federal art projects in this city as part 
of the current program for the curtailment of 
WPA rolls. This meant a 19 percent cut in 
the number of workers on local art projects.” 

The series of demonstrations in the various 
WPA activities resulted in a hurried consulta- 
tion in Washington among Mayor ‘La Guardia 
of New York City, Lt. Col. B. B. Somervell, 
WPA Administrator for New York City, and 
Washington officials. The Mayor has been vig- 
orous in attempting to stop the personnel re- 
duction, fearing that an added burden would 
be thrown upon the city’s relief problem. On 
Dec. 10 the New York Herald-Tribune carried 
a statement by Col. Somervell in which as- 
surance was given that “no person with relief 
status or in need will be dismissed in the 
current program of personnel reduction,” and 
also that the new quota will be met, but not 
by the former deadline of Dec. 15. 

The following statement was issued to THE 
Art Dicest by the Executive Board of The 
Artists Union of New York City, which has 
been active in the strikers’ behalf. 

“On December 1, a mass delegation of art- 
ists on the Federal Art project visited the 
offices of Mrs. Audrey McMahon, New York 
Director, to discuss matters vitally affecting 
their work, livelihood and security. They 
wished to explain why the Administration 
ought to act toward rescinding the announced 
arbitrary cut of twenty percent from the rolls. 
On previous occasions of this kind, the Ad- 
ministration negotiated with the delegates. 
There was no disorder. This time the delegates 
were met by Elmer Englehorn, Business Ad- 
ministrator of the Four Arts Projects. A few 
days earlier, Mr. Englehorn had told the dele- 
gates: ‘Let the artists dig ditches if they have 
to except that all the ditch-digging quotes are 
full.” Now he ordered the delegates to disperse, 
otherwise those recognized would be held for 
insubordination and would be fired. The dele- 
gation replied that it would not leave until it 
had received a satisfactory reply about the 
wholesale dismissals. Mr. Englehorn then said 
that if the delegates were not gone by six 
o'clock, he would employ forcible methods to 
eject them. 

“This he did. The police came and violent- 
ly attacked the artists. Mr. Englehorn stood 
by to witness the attack. He pointed out some 
delegates for special police brutality. Some of 
those who were beaten are nationally known 
artists. Philip Evergood, whose paintings hang 
in the Whitney and Metropolitan museums, 
had his face bruised and head cut. Helen West 


15th December, 1936 









Self Portrait: Henry ALKEN 


Dixon Sporting Collection in Sale 


THE NoTEeD Fitz Evcene Dixon collection 
of sporting and colored plate books illustrated 
by Henry Alken, Thomas Rowlandson, Ed- 
ward Orme, and other famous artists of the 
English sporting tradition, together with many 
fine original drawings, will come up for auc- 
tion at the American Art Association—Ander- 
son Galleries the evenings of Jan. 6 and 7. 
The 219 catalogue lots will be on public ex- 
hibition from Jan. 1. 

Among England’s artists of outdoor life and 
sport, Henry Alken, of Scandinavian origin, 
holds an important place—his work may be 
said to epitomize the tradition. He excelled 
in picturing the life and movement of the 


hunting field, and typical aspects of the Eng- 
lish countryside in the hunting season. Re- 
produced above is the superb self-portrait of 
the artist, who, says the catalogue of the 
sale, “made this remarkable collection possi- 
ble.” 

Alken has depicted himself seated in a 
chair, very much in the manner of a daguerre- 
otype. In his right hand he is holding a book; 
his left hand rests stiffly on his leg. Alken 
shows himself dressed in a hunting costume 
of the period, dark blue jacket, tan breeches, 
lighten tan vest and hunting boots. On his 
face are sideburns. In the pattern of the car- 
pet Alken has written “My own Portrait.” 





Heller was knocked unconscious by the police. 
Finally the entire delegation of 219 artists, 
every one of them certified as competent by 
the Federal Arts Projects Administration, was 
arrested. 

“The sole crime of these artists was that 
they had come for a peaceful discussion of 


their right to work. We consider the brutal 


police attack upon them a violation of civil 
liberties, an assault upon the right to nego- 
tiate for work, a barbarous treatment of human 
beings. 

“The Artists Union considers that the Ad- 
ministration’s plans to scrap the projects is, 
in essence, the scrapping of the artist. This 
means the destruction of the most important 
step ever taken for the establishment of a real 
people’s culture in America. 

“The business upturn is not making, does 
not make and cannot make possible the re- 
employment of the artist. To prevent what is 


to us a national calamity, the Artists Union 
locally and nationally is enlisting the support 
of a wide public for continuation and expan- 
sion of WPA and support for legislation to 
make cultural projects a permanent service to 
the American people. 

“The attempt to reduce and even abandon 
WPA cultural projects contradicts the ex- 
pressed will of the vast majority ofthe people, 
as it contradicts President Roosevelt’s promise 
that he would extend the works program if 
re-elected. The rising wave of protest will re- 
mind Mr. Hopkins that the American people 
expect the Roosevelt Administration to keep 
its promises.” 





Lost: Our esteemed commentator, P. Lapis 
Lazuli, is missing from his usual haunts. He 
was last seen at the Modern Museum, push- 
ing buttons and watching things go ‘round 
and ‘round. 
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THe Manet Room 


Rapprochement: Decorators, Painters 


So MUCH IN THE PasT have interior decora- 
tors ruled out significant works of art, that 
the establishment of Decorators Picture Gal- 
lery, Iné., N. Y., exhibiting interiors harmon- 
ized to selected modern paintings, may well 
mark the beginning of a new rapport between 
them and the art dealers. In this gallery, di- 
rected by Mrs. Ward Cheney and Mrs. Ar- 
temus L. Gates, there will be exhibited every 
two months a series of rooms done by leading 
New: York decorators with the object “to ex- 
hibit pictures in rooms which not only pro- 
vide appropriate settings for them but are 
actually created for them.” The gallery is not 
a selling agent for either the loaned pictures 
or the decorating service and hence is sup- 
ported by an admission charge of fifty cents. 

The first exhibition, of four varieties of 
rooms, continues until Jan. 16. Each room, 
dominated by the work of one modern French 
artist, is decorated and lighted by a different 
firm, and includes pictures loaned from several 
of the larger New York art galleries. The key- 
note of a living room by Diane Tate and 
Marian Hall, Inc., is a Modigliani figure 
study, Jeune Homme, loaned by the Valentine 
Gallery. A “modern sitting room” by Elsie 
Cobb Wilson, Inc., is inspired by a Carroll 
Carstairs’ Manet, Portrait of Madame Martin 
in a Black Hat, containing, however, as with 
the other rooms, a number of other significant 
pictures. There is a breakfast room with Ma- 
tisse and Redon doing honors under the di- 
rection of McMillen, Inc., and an 18th century 
bedroom by Isabella Barclay, Inc., designed 
to set off four Renoir paintings. Picture loans 
for the last two rooms were made by Durand- 
Ruel Gallery, the Marie Harriman Gallery, the 


Jacques Seligmann Gallery and M. Knoedler. 

None of the decorative schemes are strictly 
modern, and in furniture and accoutrements 
the 18th century mode seems to be favored 
by all of the decorators. Miss Barclay’s Renoir 
room creates a harmony in pastel hues. The 
bed is set in an alcove in the traditional man- 
ner. The paneled dado is surmounted with 
alternating spaces of wood paneling and nar- 
row-striped silk-covered sections. An Aubus- 
son rug in light hues together with the light 
painted woodwork is in harmony with a dark 
grey Louis XVI antique marble mantel. Miss 
Barclay has wisely let the canvases themselves 
provide the major accents in the room. The 
figure piece, Femme au Chapeau Blanc, above 
the mantel, is spotlighted from, an ingeniously 
hidden light in an opposite corner. Mc- 
Millan’s Matisse Room is an oval 18th cen- 
tury breakfast room in which a Matisse still 
life and Redon’s Profil et Fleurs are centered 
on opposite walls, dramatically enframed by 
large mirror panels. The Manet Room, a quiet 
sitting room, combines 18th century furniture 
with modern red-lacquered bookshelves. The 
Manet portrait is made extremely effective 
against the rose beige silk walls. 

The Modigliani Room, dominated by a large 
figure piece in browns by the Italian artist, 
contains, in addition, pictures by Picasso and 
Matisse and de La Fresnaye. 

The initial exhibition, while not marked by 
any great daring on the part of the several 
decorators, does show a fairly creditable dis- 
posal of pictures in the home. The significance 
of the gallery is the realization that fine arts 
have slipped beyond the decorators and that 
the latter have some catching up yet to do. 


MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY 
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lowa in Chicago 


IN A SWEEPING DRIVE to seek out the best 
of its artistic talent and to establish for it 
a worthy place in the sun, an all-Iowa art exhi- 
bition has been sponsored by Iowa’s Federation 
of Women’s Clubs for a showing at the Carson 
Pirie Scott Gallery, Chicago, from Jan. 10 to 
Feb. 1. Similar in purpose to the already 
famous Hoosier Salon, the Iowa event repre- 
sents the first opportunity for artists of that 
state to exhibit jointly in Chicago, and, fur- 
ther, it represents the first time a federation 
of women’s club has sponsored such an ex- 
tensive art activity for its own state. 

Mrs. Mildred W. Pelzer, art chairman of 
the I. F. W. C., in charge of organization of 
the large exhibit, wrote in her announcement 
to THe Art Dicest: “I hope you will note 
that the women are doing this, this time, and 
perhaps your challenge of a year ago helped!” 
In an editorial nearly a year ago THe Art 
Dicest criticised the misdirected art activity 
of clubwomen in general, who “talk about 
art ad infinitum .. . but who rarely buy 
pictures either for their own club-houses 
or their homes.” Shortly after that there came 
an inspired protest from Miss Pelzer, which 
was quoted in full in the 15th February issue. 
“You reckoned in terms of the Far West or 
the Far East,” wrote Mrs. Pelzer. “You must 
have forgotten that unquenchable, insistent 
voice of the Prairie. We may talk ad infini- 
tum, but we do something about it ad infini- 
tum, animato!” 

An imposing number of awards and cash 
prizes have already been donated by promi- 
nent individuals and organizations in the state. 
The highest cash prize of $250 is a purchase 
prize for the best oil landscape of Iowa, 
known as the J. N. Darling Purchase Prize. 
Other cash prizes include one of $125, one 
of $100, one of $75, four of $50 each and 
five of $25. The I. F. W. A. will award two 
medals for distinction, one for an oil and one 
for a sculpture. The Dubuque Women’s Club 
will award a medal of high distinction for 
a water color. It is expected that a number 
of additional prizes will be offered. 

The exhibition will include works in oil, 
water color and sculpture and will be open 
to artists living in Iowa whose works have 
been accepted at nationally-known exhibitions, 
or who have been awarded prizes at exhibits 
within the state by out-of-state judges, or 
who have won national scholarship awards 
since January, 1932. The jury. will be made 
up of three prominent artists or museum di- 
rectors in or near Chicago. There will be no 
entry fee. Artists wishing to enter should 
communicate with Mrs. Pearl Bennett, Me- 
morial Union, Iowa City, Ia. 

During the three months following the Chi- 
cago showing the exhibition will tour Iowa. 





New Jersey Winners 

Prize winners in the Sixth Annual New 
Jersey State Art Exhibition at the Montclair 
Art Museum were awarded medals by the 
American Artists Professional League at the 
close of the exhibition last month. Artists 
who received the league medals were Ruth 
Wilcox of Tenafly, ‘oils; Mae V. Webster of 
Mount Tabor, small canvases; Herbert Scheffel 
of Clifton, water-colors; Fabian Zaccone of 
West New York, black and white, and J. Ruth 
Nickerson of New York City, sculpture. 

The Montclair Art Association medals went 
to Ray Wilcox of Tenafly, oils; Thomas R. 
Manley, Montclair, small canvases; Joseph P. 
Gaugler of Ridgewood, water-colors, and Archi- 
medes A. Giacomantonio of Jersey City, sculp- 
ture. 


The Art Digest 
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“Vital Statistics” 


THE INTRIGUING TITLE of the exhibition of 
Americana at the American Folk Art Gallery, 
New York, during December, is “Vital Sta- 
tistics,’ but it might also be called “From 
the Cradle to the Grave,” as the paintings 
and other objects on view record birth, bap- 
tism, confirmation, marriage and death. Serious 
facts of birth and death inspired some of 
the outstanding works of art in the early 
American tradition. The realistic attitude of 
these artists is best illustrated by the epitaph 
from H. M. Forbes’ book on early grave- 
stones: 

“Keep death and judgment always in your 

eye, 

None’s fit to live but who is fit to die.” 

All the birth and baptismal certificates are 
from Pennsylvania. Dating from 1787 to 1838, 
they are executed in the Pennsylvania German 
fractur technique, drawn with a quill pen 
and colored with home-made paints in bright 
hues set down with a cat’s hair brush. Until 
1840, when the printed Taufsheine replaced 
these painted documents, the art of fractur 
flourished throughout Pennsylvania, among the 
Dunkers, the Schwenkfelders, the Amish and 
the Moravians, and was practiced by school 
teachers, ministers, instructors of penmanship 
and occasionally by an amateur. 

In addition to this group are four family 
records from New England dating from 1795. 
These form an interesting contrast to the frac- 
turs, in their restraint, formal design and 
rather elegant style. The medium is water 
color in silk or paper. The mourning pictures 
exhibited are the work of young ladies from 
New England. Painting was part of the fash- 
ionable school curriculum in the early 1800's, 
and this genteel art included subjects of still 
life, “fancy pieces” and memorial scenes. Cur- 
ious is the fact that death as a picture sub- 
ject was treated exclusively by the gentler sex, 
while birth and marriage records bear the 
signatures of men. 


These memorial scenes often show a strong- 
ly personal note. Most popular as a motif was 
the weeping willow tree above a tomb on 
which appeared a sentimental verse. Several 
examples in the show portray the drooping 
figures of relatives beside the tomb, pressing 
to their eyes voluminous handkerchiefs sym- 
bolizing the extent of their grief. 





The Hoosier Salon 


The Hoosier Salon, art event extraordinary 
for Indianans, will be held ‘at the Marshall 
Field Galleries, Chicago, from Jan. 30 to Feb. 
13, following which the exhibition will be 
available for traveling. This year’s show, the 
13th of the series, will be juried on Jan. 25 
by a committee consisting of Oskar Gross, 
Sylvia Shaw Judson, Frances Foy, Karl Pre- 
uss], Morris H. Hobbs, and two lay members, 
Mrs. William Coorf and Mrs. Walter Hadley. 

Any artist born in Indiana; who has re- 
ceived his beginning art training in that state; 
who has lived there five years or more; or 
who at present can prove residence for more 
than a year within the state may enter his 
pictures in the Hoosier Annual. Each artist 
is entitled to send one flower painting, either 
in water color or oil, in addition to his regu- 
Jar entry. These will be placed, after being 
juried, in a special room. Nearly twenty 
cash prizes have been pledged ranging in 
amounts from $50 to $500. 

Artists wishing to enter their work should 
communicate with Mrs. C. B. King, Executive 
Chairman, Hoosier Art Gallery, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


15th December, 1936 





Portrait of Dr. Choquet: CEZANNE 


A Gallery That Specializes in the French 


THe Frencn Art GALLERY, a new art firm 
handling, as its name implies, the work of 
French artists past and present, has opened 
in New York, at 51 East 57th. Under the di- 
rection of Moritz Goodman, formerly a part- 
ner of M. Goldschmidt, art dealer of Frank- 
fort and Berlin, the gallery will specialize in 
paintings of the calibre of its opening exhibi- 
tion now on view through December. Artists 
included in the display are Cézanne, Renoir, 
Signac, Pissaro, Monet, Vlaminck, Utrillo, 
Redon, and Derain. 

The opening exhibition offers a good cross- 
section of the French way of: seeing from the 
beginning of Impressionism to the present time. 
Pissaro is represented with an early and a 
late painting that show the tremendous strides 
his art took. Renoir, with two flower pieces, 
a superb Nude, Back View, and several heads 
is excellently represented. The Signac, a view 
of St. Tropez, provides an intellectual and 


scientific aspect of Impressionism, while the 
Monet shows its early stage. Three Derains, 
one a landscape and the other two, heads, 
all, done this year, add a dash of old master 
form to the show. The Vlaminck landscapes, 
two of them, provide the tang. Mr. Goodman, 
like the true continental, has mixed an art 
salad that is nicely balanced. 


The Signac and a Cézanne portrait, Dr. 
Choquet, stand out as two extremely studied 
attempts to create form by color. In the form- 
er, the color is broken up into a thousand 
well defined flecks in the Signac manner, 
which reminds one of a blown-up half-tone. 
The Cézanne, worked in planes, rather than 
in visual light areas marshaled into a quantum 
theory of aesthetics, presents a more tactile 
form that weighs heavier. In all the exhibits 
the emphasis is on a picture in terms of color, 
a prima donna in French art who can always 
sing unaccompanied. 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Landscape With Cattle: THomas RowLanpson 


The Art of Thomas Rowlandson, Satirist 


ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS of draw- 
ings and water colors by the 18th century 
English satirist, Thomas Rowlandson, to be 
shown in this country is on exhibition through 
December at Arthur Harlow & Co., New York. 
In conjunction with the display are included 
a number of characteristic drawings by Cruik- 
shank, Leech, “Phiz,” and Henry Alken, pro- 
viding a gallery-full of polite and impolite ob- 
servations of English life in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

The famed illustrator of Dr. Syntax was born 
in London in 1756, studied at both the Royal 
Academy and in France, and settled down to 
caricature drawing as a means of livelihood. 
His works became instantly popular and were 
widely circulated throughout England. The de- 
signs were executed in outline with reed-pen 
and delicately washed with color. They were 
then etched by copper and afterwards acqua- 
tinted. These, according to R. H. Wilenski, had 
scant relation to the originals by the time they 
had passed through the many professional 
printing hands. 


Many of the better known originals done by 
Rowlandson are included in the Harlow exhi- 
bition. In each of them there is evidence of 
a prolific and hasty worker, who, however, 
could quickly turn line into biting satire. 
It was a baroque, impatient line that strayed 
from comedy to broad farce, at times, in such 
commentaries as the well-known Light Horse 
Barracks, which is included in the Harlow 
exhibition. In the lesser-known Rowlandson 
idiom are many uncritical rural scenes in land- 
scape such as Landscape with Cattle in which 
the rustics, the countryside and the animals 
are treated with an unusual sympathy. 
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Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


Alken’s drawing of the hunt, reminiscent of 
Alfred Noyes’ long poem, the “Phiz” and Cruik- 
shank jabs and Leech’s humorous drawings 
join hands with Rowlandson in honesty and 
directness, and present a phase of English art 
that is among the least derivative if most 
boisterous, of all English painting. 





~——~ 


Water Color Annual No. 70 


The 70th annual exhibition of the American 
Water Color Society will be held at the Fine 
Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street, from Jan. 
6 to 21. Exhibits will be received on Dec. 28. 
This year a memorial group of six water col- 
ors will be hung in honor of George Pearse 
Ennis, the late president of the society, whose 
tragic death from an automobile accident 
shocked the art world last summer. Another 
special feature will be the group of 60 in- 
vited water colors by members of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Water Color Painters. 


From this exhibition the College Art As- 
sociation will select a number of water colors 
for its annual rotary showing. The American 
Water Color Society will award a silver medal 
for a distinguished work and purchases through 
prize funds will be as follows: George A. Za- 
briskie fund, $250; Lloyd C. Griscom fund, 
$150; William Church Osborn fund, $150. 
The jury of selection is composed of Hobart 
Nichols, who succeeds Mr. Ennis as president, 
Hilda Belcher, Roy Brown, Alphaeus P. Cole, 
John Ward Dunsmore, Gladys Atwood, Wil- 
liam J. Aylward, Betty Carter, Kenneth Howe, 
Charles N. Sarka, Frank Hazell, Oscar Julius, 
William Starkweather, J. Scott Williams and 
Andrew Schwartz. 


London 


Madrid Saves Art 


DurING THE RECENT LULL in the struggle 
for Madrid, the government worked feverishly 
to remove art treasures from the capitol to 
various seaports, reports James M. Minifie in 
the New York Herald Tribune. “In the 
gloomy halls of the world-famous Prado Mu- 
seum, the windows of which were nearly all 
blown out in the rebels’ last air raid, workmen 
were furiously busy putting paintings into 
enormous packing cases and loading them care- 
fully on trucks, which were to carry them to 
the security of Valencia and Alicante, Medi- 
terranean ports,” was the account given by 
this correspondent. 

Statues have been’ removed from pedestals 
and walls are bare of pictures. The same 
thing was done at El Escorial, in the path 
of the fighting. There the fine Velasquez, 
Titian, Ribera and Tintoretto works and all 
other movable art treasures were taken to 
Madrid and stored in bank vaults. The Com- 
mittee of Popular Culture and the Committee 
for the Protection of the Artistic Heritage 
have done praiseworthy work in the environs 
of Madrid in saving from bombardment and 
ruin the artistic and literary treasures of 
Spain, said Mr. Minifie. 

Militiamen helping the committees some- 
times used poor judgment in selecting the 
articles. “There are innumerable stories of 
enthusiastic soldiers saving gaudy modern 
chasubles and throwing into a corner as value- 
less, dull but priceless tapestries dating from 
the twelfth century,” related Mr. Minifie. 
“With books it was the same thing. The un- 
tutored militiamen naturally grasped the bril- 
liant gilt leather binding of a municipal reg- 
istry or an almanac and neglected parch- 
ments and archives old and dusty and to 
the unknowing eye without value.” 

One of Madrid’s notable museums, the Pal- 
ace of the Duke of Alba, was almost destroyed 
when bombs were dropped on the building 
by air raiders. While it was still burning 
soldiers ran in and saved most of the Titians, 
Rembrandts and Goyas. It is impossible to 
say how much was saved or lost but bundles 
of Goya tapestries were loaded in a truck 
bound for Valencia. Fear was felt for the 
Goya frescoes in the Hermitage of San An- 
tonio de La Florida. This chapel is near the 
North station, which has been heavily bombed 
and shelled recently. 





The Nine That Are “Ten” 


The group of painters who call themselves 
“The Ten” is having a second annual show- 
ing at the Montross Galleries, New York, until 
Jan. 2. A similarity in thought and technique 
binds the work of the members together, prob- 
ably because they have acquired the direction 
of their art from the so-called “expressionistic 
and emotional” school. As in last year’s show, 
there are actually only nine members—a suit- 
able tenth is still being sought. 

None of the painters is over 34 and a third 
of them are still in their twenties. All began 
to, paint at an early age and have had from 
10 to 15 years experience. Most of them grew 
up in the crowded maelstorm of humanity 
where hardships and suffering were constant- 
ly to be experienced at first hand. It did not 
take them long to reach mental and emotional 
maturity. 

There has been one change in the “Ten” 
since last year. Tschacbasov is no longer 
with them and his place has been taken by 
Lee Gatch. Other members are Ben-Zion, 
Ilya Bolotowsy, Adolph Gottlieb, Louis Harris, 
Yankel Kufeld, Rothkowitz, Louis Schanker 
and Joseph Solman. 
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A Tattered Mars 


THe War AND Fascism exhibition on its 
tour of America reached Chicago and found 
C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily News 
waiting for it with a well-sharpened pen. Mr. 
Bulliet, in turn, found the great old war-god 
Mars looking like “a tattered gutter bum” 
when the cartoonists got through with him. 
“The show starts with Diirer some five cen- 
turies ago, and comes down to 1936, with 
savage assaults on Hitler and Mussolini,” said 
Mr..Bulliet. “Ehe-soft: spot: in_ thee cambined 
heart of the Artists Union of Chicago and the 
American Artists Congress, which flies its flag 
sometimes as the -American Artists Congress 
Against War and Fascism, is easily inferred 
from the absence of any assaults on that 
third blood-splotched dictator, Stalin of com- 
munistic Russia. 

“But politics aside, (the artists would do 
better, too, to stick to their art instead of de- 
livering themselves over as political pawns) 
the show is as fearful as it is powerful. The 
artists through the ages who have hated war 
have gone at their job with an almost insane 
ferocity, particularly from Goya down . . 
Goya, who witnessed scenes of atrocity in 
Spain in the times of the Napoleonic wars that 
match those being daily enacted in the cur- 
rent civil war, put all his human indignation 
back of his needle in his Disasters of War, 
eleven of whose eighty plates are on view in 
the present show. 3 

“Daumier, also, is fairly well represented. 
The horrors of Daumier are seasoned with a 
grim humor. The assaults by the best artists 
of today represented in the show yield noth- 
ing in savage power to the old-timers, though 
they may be too lacking in elements of taste 
to be rated as ‘art’ along with ‘cartooning.’ 
The dazzling exception (in the matter of ‘art’) 
is the most powerful ef them all, George Grosz, 
who is of the stature of Daumier and Goya. 
Grosz and the less deadly, though sufficiently 
brutal, Otto Dix are dominant among the 
‘moderns.’ 

“But there is much to be said, too, for 
Anton Refregier, otherwise unknown to me, 
who curses the Fascist war lord with a Dan- 
tesque fervor. . . . Rockwell Kent reveals a 
flash of unwonted imagination in a series of 
little pictures he calls Shakespeare’s Seven 
Ages of Man.” 

The immortal Thomas Nast is represented by 
the front page of Harper’s Weekly of Dec. 1, 
1877, which is described by Bulliet: “There 
is a large skull lying on a grave, whose head- 
stone has this inscription: ‘In Memoriam. 
Our Army and Navy Who Bled for—Some- 
thing—But it is of No Consequence Now.’ 
Evidently some politician was meddling with 
something that had to do with the civil war 
veterans. At the foot of the page is the 
passage from Shakespeare: 

‘Imperious Caesar dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.’ 

“The ‘War and Fascism’ show is so full 
of unrelieved horror that a hysterical reac- 
tion might not be out of place on; leaving the 
gallery. As, for instance, O. Henry’s parody: 

‘Imperious Caesar dead and turned to 
stone, 

No use to write or call him on the 
phone!’” 





Georce Yater Exuisits: Water colors by 
George Yater, young Provincetown artist, are 
being exhibited at the Babcock Galleries, New 
York, until Dec. 31. Mr. Yater, a graduate 
of the John Herron Art Institute, was born in 
Madison, Wisconsin. This is his first public 
showing. 


15th December, 1936 
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Landscape: O. A. RENNE 


Newcomer, at 75, Hailed by Critics 


O. A. Renne, soldier and fencing master, 
had to wait many, many years before making 
contact with the art public, but at 75 he 
finds himself hailed for his mastery by the 
New York critics, following his discovery by 
Marie Harriman. His first show—made up of 
forty water colors, landscapes and still lifes, 
all painted since September, 1935—had scarce- 
ly opened at the Harriman Gallery when the 
Times spoke of him as maybe “an American 
Cézanne;” the Sun called him a “natural 
colorist” whose pictures “sing;” and the Post 
termed him a “fine lyric intimist.” Several of 
the sales made the first few days were to 
fellow artists. 

Renne was born in New York City in 1861 
at the corner of Mott and Broome Streets ‘of 
French-Huguenot stock. His father was a ma- 
chinist in the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany nearby. At the age of 8, Renne made 
his first attempt at drawing, and from then 
on showed a pronounced passion for art in- 
struction, attending during the next 48 years 
classes at Cooper Union, the Gotham Art 
School, the Art Students League, the Adelphi 
Academy and the Beaux Arts Institute. Yet 
he never looked upon his painting as a pos- 
sible means of livelihood. He supported him- 
self as a fencing master, and it was with 
difficulty that Mrs. Harriman prevailed upon 
him to exhibit in her galleries. 


Color, richly applied with a skilled hand, 
is Renne’s most notable talent, that and the 
facility to survey nature with a quiet and 
poetic spirit. Done with ease and apparent de- 
tachment, his paintings are personal expres- 
sions, conceived in the privacy of his own 
mind—with no thought of public acclaim or 
criticism. “The artist may or may not fully 
have realized that he is an abstractionist,” 
said the Times. “With him it is always a case 
of suggestion rather than of meticulous de- 
velopment. He builds up his landscape per- 
spective in layers and sticks to fundamental 
forms, not bothering with detail. But these 
forms are vividly sensed and soundly indi- 
cated.” 

“Of course age and outward circumstance 
have nothing to do with the value of art,” 
wrote Henry McBride of the Sun, “but in this 
instance it is difficult to suppress surprise at 
the lyric ease and grace in drawings done 
by a man of 75. Mr. Renne is a natural color- 
ist and his paintings ‘sing.’ He is not a litera! 
painter and does not laboriously copy facts. 
Instead he yields himself to the mood and 
plays up the colors into secure harmonies and 
contents himself with that. He does not in- 
sist upon solidity, but bathes his rocks and 
trees and shores in atmosphere and gives 
them the qualities of landscapes seen in 
dreams.” 





Winslow Homer Centenary 

Two important exhibitions of work by Wins- 
low Homer are running concurrently in New 
York until Jan. 15. The Whitney Museum 
has assembled a Winslow Homer Centenary 
Exhibition consisting of 35 oils, 64 water 
colors and many drawings and prints by the 
artist in a comprehensive memorial on the 
occasion of the hundredth anniversary of the 


famous American painter’s birth year. 

At the Macbeth Gallery a large collection of 
the early and intimate work by Homer is on 
view in an exhibition entitled An Introduction 
to Winslow Homer. A large part of the Mac- 
beth material is being shown for the first 
time in New York and was included in the 
well-received Prout’s Neck exhibition at 
Homer’s old studio last summer. The two 
shows supplement one another. 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
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PRINT MAKERS 


(Foremost American Artists) 


Inexpensive Prints Suitable for Gifts 
MAIL ORDERS ACCEPTED 
— Open Wed. Eve. 8 to 10 - Sunday 3 to 6 — 


and Water Colors of Long Isiand 
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MIDTOWN GALLERIES 
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JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 West 54th Street, New York 


OLD COINS AND MEDALS 
Works of Art 


EGYPTIAN - GREEK - ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
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Nat’l Association 

Women Painters & Sculpture 
Decorations 

Through DEC. 26 


ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 


Paintings 
Sculpture 





THE DOWNTOWN 
CARL WALTERS 
Recent Ceramics 


XMAS EXHIBITION 
American Paintings 


$10.00 to $100.00 
113 West 13th Street, New York, N. 


E. & A. Silberman 


Galleries, Inc. 
PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


NEW YORK 
32 East 57 St. 
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AMERICAN DRAWINGS 
AND WATER COLORS 


December 20-28 


MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 
9 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





LOOKING AHEAD... 


/ a 
yy ise men in business plan their 


promotion months in advance. 


Now is the time for directors of 
Summer art schools to prepare for a 
successful season. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


Sooner or later it will have to be done, so 
everyone should as quickly as possible (and 
by any possible means) make his peace with 
the current Modern Museum offering. There 
is indication that the final “amen” may not 
be breathed on this exhibition for many a 
month to come and that it may be another 
one of the things scheduled for the grand- 
children to ask about. Always locate it in 
time with reference to Ilaffaire across the 
waters, 1936, annus mirabilis. Just where its 
importance will eventually settle is, of course, 
conjecture, though there is wide feeling that 
the show represents, not so much an ism in 
art as one in art exhibiting—sensationalism. 

Otherwise, the past two weeks on the 57th 
Street front were fairly quiet, with old master 
shows leading the art columns. Much silent 
contemplation was spent before the Le Nain 
and La Tour paintings at Knoedler’s and the 
Dutch masters on view at the Schaeffer Gal- 
lery. There was activity in the graphic arts 
field, specifically at the Morgan Library; the 
National Arts Club, showing the American So- 
ciety of Etchers’ Annual; at Keppels’ and at 
McDonald’s where old master prints were 
shown; at Guild Art Gallery, where the Amer- 
ica Today graphic show is current; at the 
Public Library and other galleries. The French 
moderns have not let up; they have merely 
been eclipsed. The Julien Levy Gallery con- 
tinues its surrealist series with Dali. Miro 
continues at Matisse Gallery; Malherbe is 
showing at Durand-Ruel; more French art has 
arrived for the opening of the new French Art 
Gallery, and so on and so forth. For the holi- 
day season there is much of importance on 
schedule, and so for out-of-towners who will be 
in town there is a sample gallery menu later 
in this column that might be of some guid- 
ance. 


Miro Can’t Help It 
Joan Miro’s retrospective at Matisse (until 
Dec. 31). drew the affection of Henry McBride 
of the N. Y. Sun. McBride liked him because, 
“He improvises, as though all of art were im- 
provisation. A form, under his fingers, takes on 


a life of its own, and dictates to the artist its 
final shape. That’s what it is to have imagina- 
tion. In short, these mentioned qualities are 
among those considered desirable by all true 
connoisseurs. But, in spite of all these recog- 
nizable assets on the credit side, the fact re- 
mains, that Joan Miro is a sur-realist.” 

But it turns out further on that being a 
Surrealist is not the fault of Miro, but of the 
age, and the critic concludes: “Joan Miro 
couldn’t be anything but what he is; but what 
he is, as an artist, is a nice thing to be.” 


McBride Blows a Kiss 

The Matisse exhibition at Valentine Gallery 
drew new laurels for the elderly French artist. 
Edward Alden Jewell, Times critic, wrapped 
his in parenthesis. “Matisse,” he said, “if with 
gentler, with less bellicose harmonies (didn’t 
we used to think them dissonances?), can keep 
an eye well entertained, the mind alert for 
surprise.” McBride, in the Sun, went all the 
way in a long article singing full-throated 
praise and concluded with a blown kiss. “And 
the touch,” said he, “the soft security of the 
lines, is beyond compare!” Royal Cortissoz 
was exasperated in his Herald-Tribune review. 
He said: “At moments Matisse can be un- 
questionably beguiling, making you feel that 
he is capable of things right and fine. Then he 
goes off at a tangent, as though he were in- 
different to his own resources, and becomes 
simply banal . . . Here and there, at rare 
intervals, he is mildly engaging. But mostly 
the group of pictures is crude and raucus.” 

In the same review, Cortissoz took Raoul 
Dufy to task on the occasion of his show at 
Carroll Carstairs. According to Cortissoz, 
“Dufy does not so much paint as scribble with 
his brush. The scribbling becomes something 
like stenciling when he comes to register the 
leafage in his Deauville landscape. His hand- 
ling of architectural forms is pathetic. Give 
him a cluster of flowers, however, or a ‘race- 
course subject, and his light taste in color, 
along with a certain natural gayety, will pull 
him through. He is amusing in a modest way.” 
(Cortissoz is a fairly predictable critic and 


Carolina Back Alley: Georcine SHiLLARD (At the Milch Galleries) 
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this department promises a generous quotation 
on his most predictable Modern Museum blast, 
which will have appeared by the next issue.) 
With Jewell, in the Times, the Dufy impact 
was something different: “Dufy completes noth- 
ing. Everything, with him, is suggestion. An 
electric vivacity of symbol language rushes us 
through an experience and leaves us out of 
breath but tingling with keen enjoyment.” 


Painters of the Sea 


Gordon Grant’s annual report on the Prov- 
incetown fishing industry was given at the 
Grand Central Galleries in an exhibition en- 
titled “Along Shore.” Carlyle Burrows, in the 
Herald-Tribune, found a “spirited show.” He 
said: “Studies of fishermen are lightly and 
deftly sketched, recording humorous observa- 
tions, but ‘straight’ watercolors of sea and 
surf and harbor views have a richer pictorial 
flavor. Mr. Grant has made fine progress with 
watercolors, and his marine views are fresh, 
luminous and very skillfully painted.” 

Two other marine painters exhibited and 
won comment from Howard Devree in the 
Times. Frank Vining Smith at the Schwartz 
Galleries exhibited four-masters under full sail 
in the trades, the doldrums and all wind 
velocities between. They were “frankly pic- 
turesque” to Devree. Included in the show were 
ship models by Captain Ashley of all types. 
Grace Russell’s marines at Studio Guild were 
“devoted to the ceaseless warfare of wave on 
rock, the lather of foam from breakers, the 
sleek swell of long combers and the color and 
action of water along the coast. She has 
painted these untiringly in many moods. Nor 
are these canvases sweet, womanly works: 
they possess virile strength and sweep, good 
color and authentic salt-air feel,” thought 


Blasingame, the Mystic 


One of the paradoxical things about Amer- 
ica is the constant popping up every once in 
a while of a deep mysticism in its art. It has 
happened before this season, but latest of all 
is Frank Marvin Blasingame, who had his 
debut recently at Contemporary Arts, showing 

awaiian scenes in pastel—pictures fraught 
with a strange other-worldliness, frightening, 
yet compelling. To Howard Devree, of the 
Times, they were “fantastic pictures with some- 
thing of sleep-walking or German films like 

igari’ in their imaginative quality. A sculp- 
tor in wood and stone, Mr. Blasingame knows 
how to round out forms and invest them with 
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Gloucester Harbor: Gorvon Grant (At Grand Central Art Galleries) 





volume which heightens the nightmarish effects 
he achieves in his low-keyed fantasies.” 

And still more ladies. Hildegarde Hamilton 
untiring world-traveler in perennial search of 
painting subjects, was one for Melville Upton, 
in the Sun, to marvel at. With two small chil- 
dren, Miss Hamilton has unearthed nearly 
every romantic spot to paint in Europe. The 
result, shown at the Pen and Brush Club, 
thought Upton, was “a pleasing and truthful 
record, such as a clever and observing traveler, 
in love with what she saw, might write home 
about.” 

At Kleemann Galleries, Edna Bernstein dis- 
played decorative flower paintings, who, in the 
opinion of several of the critics has gone far 
toward achieving a more individual style. 
Emily Genauer the World-Teliegram critic de- 
scribed her paintings best. They are, said Miss 
Genauer, “frankly decorative paintings, and we 
use the word in no derogatory sense. She has 
chosen flowers because, being an amateur 
gardener, she knows them best, and then with- 
out sacrificing verity to any large degree, but 
at the same time subordinating their literary 
content, she has woven them into rhythmical- 
ly designed, brilliantly colored compositions 
planned not to inspire any emotional volcanoes 
but modestly, to add an extremely attractive 
wall decoration for a room.” 


An Art Menu 


Suggestions for the holiday visitor with a 
budgeted culture program:-On the “must” 
list are the Modern Museum’s Surrealist 
show; the Morgan Library’s collection of Ital- 
ian art and incunabula; the Homer shows at 
the Whitney and Macbeth; Derain at Brum- 
mer’s; the Miro show at Matisse; and, always, 
at all times, for all people, the Frick Collec- 
tion. Other spots of concentrated interest are 
the Metropolitan Museum, (which takes a 
half-day forced march); the Grand Central 
Galleries’ large permanent display of conserva- 
tive American art at Grand Central Terminal; 
the Brooklyn Museum (via subway) with an 
excellent permanent collection and, if inter- 
ested in new textiles, an important Rayon 
Exhibition; An American Place, because it 
has a good show and is run by a man with a 
history in art annals, Alfred Steiglitz. 


Lawson’s Impressionism 
Before expressionism there was impression- 
ism. Ernest Lawson’s paintings in this style 
caused Royal Cortissoz to pause at his ex- 
[Please turn to page 31] 
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Christmas 
Problems 


READERS will find no better 

way to remember art-minded 
relatives and friends than with 
gift subscriptions to 


THE ART DIGEST 


LSEWHERE in this issue 
you will find a gift subscrip- 
tion blank. 


BEAUTIFUL Christmas 
card will be sent apprising 


your friends of your gifts to 
them. 


PEYTON BOSWELL, Editor. 










Pierre Matisse 
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POST SURREALISM 
(SUBJECTIVE CLASSICISM) 


FEITELSON 
UNDEBERG 


STENDAHL GALLERY OF MODERN ART 
3006 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 


CONTEMPORARY 


ARTS 41 West 54th St., N. Y. 
“PAINTINGS FOR THE 
$5.00 to $50.00 
CHRISTMAS BUDGET” 





thru December 
AMERICAN FOLK ART : 
* 

“VITAL STATISTICS” > 
Paintings of . 
Birth Certificates, Family & 
Records, Mourning Pictures Y 

1787—1834 
113 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 


GEORGE R. JENSH 


Until Dec. 30 


also 
Group Show of Paintings and Sculpture 


TRICKER GALLERIES 
19-21 West 57th Street, New York 





Tue Art Dicest invites art dealers to in- 
spect its lists of potential and active art collec- 
tors at 116 East 59th Street, New York. 
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Newhouse Galleries 


Incorporated 
(Formerly Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries) 


PAINTINGS OF IBIZA 
by 
Martin Baer 
Extended to Dec. 31 


HUGUENOT HOUSES 
IN WATER COLOR 


by 
Ivar Elis Evers 
Until Dec. 31 


5 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 





ABBY WHITE 


HOWELLS 


December 15, 1936 
January 4, 1937 
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GALLERIES 


108 East 57th Street, New York 


, 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


Finptay GALLERIES 


INCORPORATED 
Selected Paintings 
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AMERICAN 
From $100 to $5,000 and up. 
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424 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


Recent Paintings 
by 


Georgine Shillard 


Until January 4 


MILC 


GALLERIES 
108 W 57 Sr. 


WATERCOLORS 


CARL BUCK * ROSE CHURCHILL 
LITHOGRAPHS 


VERA ANDRUS 


MORTON GALLERIES 


130 WEST 57tH STREET, NEW YORK 
Dec. 1§ thru Jan. 2 











John Lillie of Vermont Comes to New York 


Joun Litre, unschooled Vermont painter, 
is being accorded his second large New York 
exhibition, at the Ferargil Galleries until Dec. 
30. This artist, equipped only with the mysteri- 
ous spark of creativeness, taught himself, 
through long experimentation, to express on 
canvas the deep feeling he had for his native 
hills. But unlike many “primitives,” Lillie, 
who was accidently changed from an excel- 
lent carpenter to a landscape painter by the 
chance visit of two artists to his Dorset home, 
does not work photographically. He suggests, 
rather than depicts, the elemental forces, the 
rocks and the vistas of the Vermont hills. In 
his landscapes he strikes a responsive chord 
with nature in all her moods and reveals a 
sincerity that is particularly evident in his 
winter-scapes. 

Lillie works with the dispatch and assurance 
of an artist who knows what he wants to say 
and why he is saying it. His output during 
the past decade has been large, and his suc- 
cess has not been purely local. Several of his 
canvases have been bought by New York col- 
lectors, and the Metropolitan Museum has 
given him recognition. The laments of his 
fellow-townsmen, who looked upon him more 
or less as a good carpenter gone wrong, were, 
it would appear, needless. 

What will be Lillie’s destiny? That, said 
Zephine Humphrey in the Outlook, “is a ques- 
tion that one cannot answer. The ways and 
the ends of destinies like John Lillie’s are be- 
yond human fathoming. But, whatever may or 
may not happen, this is sure: that the inhab- 
itants of Dorset have been stirred and roused 
by a gust of that wayward spirit that bloweth 





Whitney Purchases 


The Whitney Museum purchased eight paint- 
ings from the 128 included in its third bien- 
nial exhibition of contemporary American 
painting. Although 39 of the exhibiting art- 
ists had not exhibited before in either of the 
preceding biennials, the works chosen were 
by men already represented in the Whitney. 


The one exception was Joe Jones, young 
self-taught St. Louis artist who has gained 
rapid recognition in the past two years with 
his farm views and scenes from American life. 
Our American Farms was the Jones canvas 


selected by the Whitney Museum. The seven ~ 


other purchases were Morning Light by Alex- 
ander Brook, The Circle Theatre by Edward 
Hopper, City People in the Country by Peppino 
Mangravite, Quinces by Henry Mattson, Box 
Party by Kenneth Hayes Miller, Home Relief 
Station by Louis Ribak and Office Girls by 
Raphael Soyer. 


where it listeth; whence it comes and whither 
it goes no man can tell. Like John Keats, like 
Walt Whitman, John Lillie has been singled 
out for a mysterious, unprepared visitation, 
and all who know him are the more thoughtful 
and reverent for the experience.” 

A reception will be given the rugged, 66- 
year-old painter at the Ferargil Galleries on 
Dec. 16, from 4 to 7 P. M. According to the 
announcement typical “Vermont refreshments 
will be served.” All Vermonters are invited. 

Running. concurrently at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries will be an exhibition by Pamela Bianco, 
former child prodigy, whose exhibition at the 
old Anderson Galleries in 1921, when she 
was 14, saw 201 of the 206 catalogued items 
sold. J. B. Manson wrote’ of her in the Inter- 
national Studio: 

“Italy and England have gone into the mak- 
ing of Pamela Bianco’s art, so far as imme- 
diately apparent forces are concerned—her 
mother being English and her father Italian— 
and what other remoter forces one cannot say, 
although one could deduce Persian and 
Chinese ancestors if those qualities which 
show in her work were atavistic expression. 

“She has developed entirely in her own way, 
without the blighting influence of schools of 
art education. Her spirit early expressed it- 
self in imaginative drawings of unusual taste 
and character, and has gradually developed its 
power to a fulness of perfection. Her art is as 
spontaneous as the song of a bird—varied, 
melodious, inimitable. She seems to have in- 
herited the naive unviolated feeling of the 
primitive painters and poets—the spontane- 
ous response of the sensitive soul. 


Dorset Winter: Joun LILuE 


Springfield's Annual 

On Jan. 16, the Springfield Art League’s 
annual exhibition will open at the Spring- 
field Museum of Fine Arts in Springfield, 


Mass., with Georgia O’Keeffe, Charles Burch- ° 


field and Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr., serv- 
ing on the prize jury for painting and water 
color. The jury for sculpture and arts and 
crafts will be composed of Randolph Wardell 
Johnston, director of the Deerfield Studios, 
Harriet Ellis and Donald Reichert. 


This year the prize awards have been some- 
what changed with the hope of encouraging 
the younger and lesser known artists, particu- 
larly those residing in New England. The 
Art League will give a $150 prize for painting, 
$50 prizes for water color and sculpture and a 
$25 arts and crafts award. In addition the 
trustees of the Springfield Art Museum offers 
a $300 purchase prize for the most suitable 
painting to hang in its permanent collection. 
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Haile Salassie: Jacop Epstein 


> > 
Epstein’s Sympathy 

Haire Sarassie, Negus Negusti, dethroned 
Emperor of Ethiopia, is the latest celebrity 
to have his likeness given permanence by 
Jacob Epstein, American-born “stormy-petrel” 
of the British art world. Like Epstein’s por- 
trait of Albert Einstein, which was called the 
“triumph” of the 1934 Royal Academy exhibi- 
tion by Frank Rutter, this large bronze de- 
notes a wide chasm between it and such con- 
troversial works as Night and Day for the 
facade of London’s Underground Railway 
Building and the huge Genesis—all of which 
caused a hymn of hate to descend upon the 
unworried head of the sculptor. In his por- 
traits, especially those of men he admires, 
Epstein is less brutal, less the Attila-like de- 
stroyer of stodgy traditions. 

In his portraits, Epstein strikes, through the 
medium of his impressionistic technique, for a 
sincere likeness, going beyond a mere copy 
of the features of his subject. The Negus 
has fared well in the sympathetic hands of 
Epstein, though the portrait is searching in 
its characterization and rugged in its model- 
ling. Salassie appears every inch the “King- 
of-Kings.” His face, saddened by the destruc- 
tion of his empire, the subjection of his peo- 
ple, retains the look of a man whose blood 
had ruled for a thousand years. It is, perhaps, 
the most tender of Epstein’s works. 





Restoring Prints 


THE SUCCESSFUL RESTORATION and cleaning 
of several valuable prints belonging to the 
Brooklyn Museum collection, which had be- 
come disfigured, is described in the October 
issue of Fogg Museum’s Technical Studies, by 
the Brooklyn Museum’s expert, Mr. Sheldon 
Keck. Several Whistler prints had become 
stained and brittle from contact with a poor 
quality mat, some had been stained by water, 
and three Pennell prints had suffered exposure 
to fire extinguisher liquid. 

The cleaning method involves the use of 
several chemical baths of varied bleaching 
power and careful dehydration by means of 
white blotting paper, frequently renewed. The 

is a modified adaptation of one of 
several known to museum restorers, and is de- 
scribed in detail in the article. 
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Looking Backward 


THE PICTURE BELOW is nearly 800 years old 
—that is, an impression from a copper plate 
engraved nearly 300 years before the earliest 
known engraving, using the term in the print 
collector’s sense. 

It is, according to J. H. Bender, the new 
publisher of Print Collectors Quarterly, one of 
several proofs taken from engraved copper 
plates dating from 1165. These plates were 
part of the decoration on an elaborate can- 
delabra in the Carlovingian Cathedral at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, a structure completed during the 
reign of Frederick Barbarosso (1155-1189). 
About 1860 the candelabra was taken down 
for cleaning, at which time a resourceful stu- 
dent conceived the idea of “pulling” a few 
proofs from the engraved side panels. This is 
one of those proofs. 

“The usual definition of the word engrav- 
ing as used by print collectors refers,” says 
Mr. Bender, “to a proof on paper from a 
metal plate on which a design has been en- 
graved with a burin. . . . We speak of the 
invention of engraving as dating from the 
time the first proofs were printed on paper. 
This habit of thinking has established the 
idea that engraved plates suitable for printing 
on paper were first made around 1445, when, 
as a matter of fact, they date back at least 
300 years before the first known proof on 
paper.” 

The Carlovingian Cathedral plates, says Mr. 
Bender, offer the most logical explanation for 
the invention of copper plate engraving. He 
imagines some 15th century workman accident- 
ly placing a stack of damp paper on one of 
these ornamental plates, which through the 
years had accumulated a layer of dirt in the 
lines. Seeing the picture, he naturally substi- 
tuted a crude ink for the dust. “In short, 
says this writer, “the invention of engraving 
(again the print collector’s sense) seems to 
me to be confined entirely to the discovery 
of a suitable ink and press with which to 
print from existing plates. 

“These proofs [from the Caflevingian Cath- 
edral] come to us like a light out of the dark 
ages. Sometimes I wonder whether art moves 
in a straight line or in a circle. Whether each 
century finds us farther advanced, or are we 
simply traveling a huge arc that will eventu- 
ally bring us back to where we started? Com- 
pare these designs, engraved nearly 800 years 
ago, with some of the work being done today 
—be Eric Gill for example. 

“Surely here is something to think about. 
If no more progress had been made in other 
fields than has been made in art in the last 
800 or 1,000 years, we would yet be threshing 
around in the nightmare of Mediaeval igno- 
rance and superstitions.” 


Three Wise Men and Virgin With Infant: 
12TH CENTURY ENGRAVING 
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Bolton Brown 


A MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of lithographs by 
the late Bolton Brown, who more than any 
other person was responsible for the develop- 
ment in America of this medium which has 
since become almost America’s own, is on view 
for two months at the New York Public Li- 
brary. Lithography was to Brown a “personal 
adventure.” His experience, and his art in 
printing, were placed at the service of other 
artists, particularly George Bellows, some of 
whose lithographs, printed by Brown, are also 
on view. 


Like Georges Michel, painter of Montmartre, 
Brown, did not find it necessary to go abroad 
for subjects. Everything about him had a 
certain significance. So he stayed at home and 
drew his house in the moonlight, Frank Weit- 
enkampf writes in the library’s Bulletin: “Bol- 
ton Brown, long a well-known painter, be- 
came interested in lithography, gained a re- 
markable insight into its possibilities, and 
understood and appreciated to the full the 
importance of the process as a means of ex- 
pression for the artist. From pencil-like gray 
strokes to the deepest, richest blacks of the 
crayon, from the slightest sketchy indica- 
tions to the fullest expression of. pictorial 
effect, the lithographic stone offers its wide 
range of variety in treatment. Much of that 
variety is indicated in the prints by Brown 
in the Library’s exhibition. In his hands the 
crayon took on most diverse qualities.” 


The technical handling of the process, its 
intricacies of craftsmanship, were of great in- 
terest and importance to Brown. He was busied 
with the chemistry of the process, further in- 
creasing possibilities of richness, delicacy and 
atmosphere by “chemical and physical manipu- 
lation.” As he wrote of himself: “I go on, 
guided by the unescapable guidance of the 
materials themselves. The practice of the mere 
subsidiary crafts, to me, is pleasure. Surfacing 
a stone, making it of its kind perfect, exactly 
to suit the particular drawing foreseen, is a 
bit of beautiful craftsmanship. It fascinates 
me. So does making crayon—for I long ago 
discovered that important hidden possibilities 
lie in the power we have to vary the crayon 
by varying the way we make it.” 





Project Artists Score 


The WPA Federal Art Project was well 
tepresented in the Fourth International Exhibi- 
tion of Etching and Engraving at the Chicago 
Art Institute. Of the 193 prints on display, 
109 were American and, of these, 11 were 
selected from etchings produced for the gov- 
ernment by artists employed on the Graphic 
Arts Division of the Project. These artists 
were Gyula Zilzer, Will Barnet, Emil Ganso, 
Albert Heckman, Charles Locke, Hugh Miller, 
S. L. Margolies, Harry Sternberg, Jack Taylor, 
Albert Webb and Alfredo Ximenez. 

“This is the best report of what is hap- 
pening in the Graphic Arts Project,” de- 
clared Mrs. Audrey F. McMahon, head of the 
Project in New York. “It definitely estab- 

the emergence of the project from its 
place in the background of darkest ignominy 
to a place, still shadowy, but closer to the 
sun. That in itself is an important achieve- 
ment. In the brief year of its activity, the 
Project has taken great strides to overcome 
the prejudice of a public inclined to judge 

project solely on the score of ‘relief.’ ” 
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Wooden Horse: Recinatp MarsH 


Left Wing Printmakers Hold 10th Anniversary 


Tue TentH ANNIVERSARY exhibition of the 
American Printmakers, being held at the Mid- 
town Galleries, New York, until Christmas 
eve, brings together a group of artists whose 
major interest seems to lie in depicting vital 
life as it surges around them. There is a 
maximum of industrial scenes, social protest 
themes, views of people at work and play, and 
a minimum of pure landscape or still life. 
Few of the prints are without the presence of 
a human figure. Lithographs dominate. 


For nine years the American Printmakers 
held their annual exhibition of etchings, litho- 
graphs and woodcuts at the Downtown Gal- 
leries. The present show marks the first time 
this important print display has been seen in 
the 57th Street district. The group remains 
fresh because of the method of selection em- 
ployed. There is an exhibition committee of 
twelve members. Each year four members are 
retired and four new ones elected. Each mem- 
ber exhibits and invites two fellow artists to 
send prints. Thirty-six artists are thus included 
annually. This system makes for a certain 
flexibility in the annual exhibition with always 
an interesting group of newcomers. 

The committee to which was intrusted the 





selection of the present exhibition was com- 
posed of Alexander Brook, John Steuart Curry, 
Stefan Hirsch, Louis Lozowick, Isabel Bishop, 
Ernest Fiene, Charles Locke, Harry Wickey, 
Howard Cook, Anne Goldthwaite, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, and Reginald Marsh. Anne Gold- 
thwaite is chairman of the committee. Among 
the artists invited are Rosella Hartman, Ada 
V. Gabriel, Victoria Hutson Huntley, Jean 
Charlot, Paul R. Meltsner, Emil Ganso, Mable 
Dwight, William Gropper, Paul Cadmus, 
George Picken and Lloyd Goff. 

Howard Cook shows his versatility in 
Southern Mountaineer, an aquatint, Old Timer, 
a wood engraving, and Long Horned Steer, 
a lithograph, all done with the dexterity that 
won him the Kate W. Arms Memorial Prize 
at the 21st annual of the Society of American 
Etchers. Mabel Dwight’s individual sense of - 
humor is given full play in Queer Fish and 
Children’s Clinic. Adolf Dehn, just home from 
Europe, shows the foreign scene in two fine 
prints, In the Tyrol and Night in Ragusa. 
Paul Cadmus depicts a bit of “life in the 
raw” in Shore Leave. William Gropper’s Busi- 
ness is a clever piece of satire on the exploita- 
tion of labor. 


East River: GeorcE PicKEN 
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Sultry Day: Paut LanDACRE 


Prints That Speak in Accents American 


OF UNUSUAL viTALITY is the 14th annual 
exhibition of prints at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, until Dec. 27. Selected by a jury 
composed of Wanda Gag, Anne Goldthwaite, 
Robert Riggs, Charles Sheeler and Stow Wen- 
genroth, it reveals the complex emotional 
tempo of American art, dealing with Ameri- 
ca in “American terms.” The following hon- 
ors were distributed: first prize of $75, to 


“FINE PRINTS” OUR LITTLE 
TWENTY-FOUR PAGE IL- 
LUSTRATED MONTHLY 
SENT POST 


MAGAZINE. 
FREE TO COLLECTORS AND 
MUSEUMS. 


ALDEN GALLERIES 
J. H. Bender, Director 


615 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Minetta Good’s Victorian Still Life, a wistful 
and tender glance backward to another day; 
first honorable mention, to Paul Landacre’s 
Sultry Day; and second honorable mention, to 
George Jo Mess for his Back Yard Romance. 

Dorothy Grafly’s review of the exhibition 
in the Philadelphia Record contained a wealth 
of thought. “America,” wrote Miss Grafly, “is 
a rare jewel among the nations today—not 
only does she allow her citizens freedom of 
expression, but encourages that freedom with 
an even rarer sense of humor enjoying her 
own foibles and failures. 

“Three art evidences of this freedom are 
now current in Philadelphia. The Women by 
Clare Boothe, playing at the Forrest Theater 
with modern interiors from maternity ward 
to night club lounge, and from kitchen to 
beauty parlor by Jo Mielziner, the Peter Arno 
collection of drawings at the Gimbel Galleries 
and the composite picture of America which 


is the 14th annual print exhibition at the Art — 


Alliance. 


“Where nothing is hidden there is little to 
fear, and weighed in such scales, American 
art has few inhibitions. It can go the limit, 
and if it fails in greatness it is not the fault 
of the liberty given it. 

“Jo Mielziner, Peter Arno and the print 














makers of America are expressing their native 
land. It is not necessary for them to take 
refuge in abstractions. Contemporary existence 
is too replete with change, and a breathless 
what-next excitement to indulge studio bore- 
dom in the mere concocting of geometric pat- 
terns. 

“The artists have their fingers on the coun- 
try’s pulse and their eyes focussed on native 
heath and native types. The subject matter, 
however, is secondary in significance to the 
definite feeling for America that is making it- 
self manifest—an eagerness to express in the 
native idiom because that is the emotional as 
well as the conversational mother tongue. It 
is, in fact, that American emotional tempo 
that is the new thing in art. 

“More than any other single exhibition held 
her for many years, the national print salon 
at the Art Alliance deals with America in 
American terms. .. . 

“For years the American scene was con- 
fined to city painters’ revulsion against red, 
yellow and brown buildings, factories, water 
tanks, telegraph poles, railroad yards and 
squalid yards. As an art, the native product 
was thus false to its own land, and no more 
genuinely American than the reactions of the 
visiting foreigner who after a hurried week 
in New York goes home to write his Ameri- 
can Odyssey. Yet it was the only outcropping 
of an art that might be termed our own. 

“America is not so easily pigeonholed. Vast 
in extent, it is equally complex in its emo- 
tional fabric, and some inkling of this com- 
plexity shines through this nationwide exposi- 
tion of prints. It is as eloquent in the emo- 
tional fibre of Paul Landacre’s stirring print 
of tree and landscape, August Seventh, as in 
any of the compositions based on topical 
American subject matter. Thus one finds that 
the country is discovering a tempo of its own. 

“Occasionally there is a wistful backward 
glance, achieving tender, delicate beauty in 
the flower tracery of Victorian Still Life by 
Minette Good. Or there is a pungent pattern 
humor in Wanda Gag’s Uncle Frank’s Work- 
shop and in Edith Newton’s The Parlor Organ. 
It is in such works that we not only turn 
American, but discover our ancestry. 

“Although the jury labored long and earn- 
estly in selecting the honor trio of prints, its 
final awards give scant conception of the 
sparkling vitality of the show. The strength 
of the Salon, however, lies in its national 
flavor. 





Baer Paintincs Poputar: Martin Baer’s 
paintings of Ibiza, in the Balearic Isles, have 
found 15 new homes and his exhibition is be- 
ing extended at the Newhouse Galleries, N. Y., 
until the end of December. 
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Shodoue: Kerr Esy. 


“Shadows” Shows Masterly Art of Eby 


Kerr Esy’s Etcuinc, Shadows, latest publi- 
cation of the American College Society of 
Print Collectors for its members, is a print 
that had to be—a picture that the artist could 
not escape. The Great War, blunted by time 
in the minds of many, remains today stark 
reality to the sensitive nature of Eby; its 
memories force his needle on and on, as he 
adds one after another poignant human docu- 
ment to his War Series. Without the brutality 
of a Goya, Eby’s war etchings, nevertheless, 
with subtle feeling, point unforgetably to the 
senselessness of it all, the misery and the 
waste, through the everyday life of the com- 
mon soldier, stripped bare of martial music, 
the acclaim of hysterical patriots. 

Of Shadows, Eby writes: “It, is not by any 
criterion just a job, or the filling of an order. 
The plate was going to be made, anyway— 
to be added to the series of war things. It 
had of necessity to be war, as my mind is 
at present running almost wholly in that 
groove. The reason for this is the strong feel- 
ing I have that now is the time to do any- 
thing one can. It is now or never. There is 
no sense of defeatism in this for not only in 
the matter of war but in all other things, I 
believe there is to be a great renaissance of 
decency. We are just about fed up with rot- 
tenness and fear. All of us. 

“In these war things I have put all I know, 
technically and otherwise. I actually do not 
give a tinker’s damn whether they are art or 
not so long as they say what I am trying to 


EXHIBITION and SALE 


of rare items for the discriminating collector 


and charming unique decorations for home () 


PURCHASE 


/ of entire collections or single lithographs, 
1 


RESTORATION 


of old prints and paintings by special skilled 
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say. This, of course, may be the illustrative 
point of view—but it is at least conducive to 
an inward peace.” 


Graphic in its realism, profound in its spirit- 
ual feeling and beautiful in its execution, Kerr 
Eby’s Shadows springs from the soul of an 
artist who knows whereof he speaks, and who 
commands with skilful hand the tools with 
which to convey that message to other eyes. 
While Eby may not “give a tinker’s damn” 
about his “art,” his fellow-etcher, John Tay- 
lor Arms, is high in praise of both the artistic 
quality and the thought that goes into the 
Eby etchings. 

“Shadows,” says Mr. Arms, “possesses in 
full measure those two elements I have re- 
ferred to as forming the necessary ingredients 
of a work of art—the spiritual and technical. 
The mood is one of human weariness in the 
face of grim devastation, yet a weariness tran- 
scended by indomitable courage and the will 
to carry on. There is something unutterably 
pathetic in the tired droop of the figure 
mounted upon the tired horse, watching the 
long file of infantry go slogging by, their 
shoulders sagging under the weight of their 
packs, their numbed hands grasping their 
rifles, their feet dragging, but their march 
always forward. Behind them the wall of a 
smashed building, with gaping door, wrecked 
window, and tumbled roof, is flooded with an 
unearthly light cut by long fingers of gloomy 
shadow, and above all the black of an omi- 
nous sky presses down with the weight of 
inescapable doom. 


“All this is strong material for pictorial 
representation and the artist has made the 
most of it as such, but deeper than any pic- 
torial sense is the spirit that animates the 
scene, the spirit that comes straight from 
the mind and the heart of the artist and is 
converted into tangibility by the elements of 
the composition which are, in reality, but the 
symbols of it. It is one thing to make a repre- 
sentation by means of the rules of graphic 
delineation, an etching. needle, and a skilful 
hand—it is a very different thing to create a 
work of\ art. In Shadows Kerr Eby has done 
both, but the latter is by far the greater 
accomplishment.” 









Public Sales 
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JANUARY 7, 8 and 9 at 2 P. M. 
English Furniture, together with Silver 
Porcelains and other Decorations 


Comprising Property removed from the 
residence of the Late 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN 
PHILADELPHIA 
and Property Collected by 
WILLIAM RYLE, NEW YORK 












































WEEK ENDING JANUARY 16 


Greek and Roman Glass, Paintings by 
Nineteenth Century American Artists, 
Barye and other Bronzes, Persian 

Pottery, and other Objects of Art 


Property of the Estate of the Late 
GEORGE D. PRATT 


Together with other property formerly 
in the PRATT COLLECTION 


JANUARY 15 at 8:15 P. M. 


Paintings of the American, French and 
other European Schools 


FROM VARIOUS OWNERS 


Including Property of 


PROFESSOR L. DENIS PETERKIN 


JANUARY 22 and 23 at 2 P. M. 


Blue and 
Staffordshire, 
American . Silver, 


Fine Chinese Porcelains, 
White Historical 
American Glass, 
American Furniture 
Property of 
MR and MRS 
G. WINTHROP BROWN 


of Boston, Mass. 





Catalogues for the above sales may 
be purchased singly 


Subscriptions to Catalogues by the 
Season: $4 for the Art and $4 for the 
Literary. Foreign and Canada, $5 each 
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United Brush Manufactories 











The Field of Art Education 








A Department Under the Auspices of 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 
Raymonp P. ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Offices: 250 East 43rd St., New York 


Sound Words 


ScHoot anv Society for November 14th, car- 
ries an article by Leon L. Winslow on Func- 
tional Art Education. Sampling of the discus- 
sion follows: 

“The elementary school subject called art 
is an organized body of creative and apprecia- 
tive experience with materials, growing out of 
the life of the child, and since the modern 
elementary curriculum is made up of exper- 
iences that are vital and real to him, art in 
the school affords a logical culmination for 
these experiences because: To be genuine, art 
must be experience that is vital. If the child 
is encouraged to express himself freely through 
art mediums he will from choice often use 
for his inspiration those curriculum experiences 
that are most vital and real to him. 

“Whenever art has been included as an 
integral part of the school program, expres- 
sion on the part of pupils has been stimulated. 
Likewise, when art has been taught for broad 
cultural purposes it has never failed to func- 
tion as an important integrating agent in the 
curriculum. . . . 

“Throughout the school system art provides 
opportunities for creative self-expression, help- 
ing boys and girls to learn more effectively; 
it is essential to their all-around individual 
and social development, enlarging their cul- 
tural outlook and enriching their lives. It de- 
velops in them appreciation which enables 
them to improve their personal appearance, 
their homes and their surroundings, nurtures 
in them artistic abilities that are of value in 
any productive work they may undertake, thus 
contributing generously to their educational 
growth. ... 

“Consequently the teacher of art at the sec- 
ondary school level who would carry on an 
integrated program is expected to relate the 
instruction that he offers to the fields rather 
than to the subjects of history, geography, 
science, mathematics, language, home econom- 
ics and industrial arts, the trend being toward 
a unified school experience regardless of tra- 
ditional subject-matter boundaries. 

“The planning of units of teaching, whether 
they be in art or in some other subject area 
will therefore sooner or later bring those en- 
gaged in their planning to the realization that, 
normal human experience being integrated, 
the curriculum must likewise be integrated. 
Whenever the broader aspects of any school 
subject are considered it will be realized that 
the integration of subject-matter and of school 
experience is inevitable. In such an educational 
program art must be made to function broad- 
ly as an integral part, the creative-appreciative 
part, of the school curriculum. . . . Through- 
out the school system art should continue to 
be stressed as a general rather than as a spe- 
cial subject because of its functional impor- 
tance in social and in economic life as well 
as because of its broadening cultural values.” 


“Cultural Olympics” 

Mr. Samuet S. FLeisHer, who is a member 
of the General Advisory Council of the N. A. 
A. E., is outstanding in his achievements by 
way of making art activities available to any- 


one in his city of Philadelphia. Mr. Fleisher 
founded and sponsors the Graphic Sketch Club 
which provides art opportunities for as many 
as 3,200 students each year. He is interested 
in all wide-spread plans for the development 
of cultural arts as well as the academic and 
athletic activities carried on in public schools 
and universities. 

Mr. Fleisher has recently suggested the idea 
of CULTURAL OLYMPICS to be sponsored 
by the University of Pennsylvania. In the 
words of Thomas F. Gates, President of the 
University, “The Olympics will have as their 
purpose the promotion of the cultural interests 
of individuals and communities. They will be 
operated by the School of Education of the 
University. The project provides for contests 
in various fields of cultural self-expression, 
such as music, arts and crafts, literature, 
drama and the dance. Its purpose is to stim- 
ulate latent talent in cultural pursuits, just 
as the established Olympics in sports stimu- 
late the idea of physical development.” 

“There are two great problems confronting 
our civilization which must be solved,” said 
Mr. Fleisher. “One is the problem of work. 
The other, the problem of leisure. If it is true 
that we are to have thrust upon us the vast 
amount of leisure as predicted, it will not be 
long before the center of gravity shifts from 
the work end of life, and the problem of leisure 
will be the more important and fundamental 
of the two. Thus, a safe, inspired use of leisure 
is the greatest opportunity that any community 
can put in force.” 

Notes from the Evening Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 21st, 1936. 


* * * 


Thirty-Five Years Ago 

Tue Appiiep Arts Book which later be- 
came the School Arts Magazine started pub- 
lication with the issue of September, 1901. 
Henry Turner Bailey and Fred Daniels had 
organized The Applied Arts Guild and edited 
the new magazine as the voice of the Guild. 
It is interesting to note their statement of 
policy: 

“The Applied Arts Guild aims to promote 
by every legitimate means the progress of 
Sound Art Instruction and the develop- 
ment of Public Taste in all matters re- 
lating to the Applied Arts. It stands for 
beauty in American Life.” 

The above is still a fine statement of aims 
for all workers in Art Education. We all owe 
much to the active work which Mr. Bailey 
and Mr. Daniels did and we are also pleased 
that the present School Arts Magazine cher- 
ishes the heritage left by its first editors and 
carries on so well the efforts toward the bet- 
terment of Art Education started in the pub- 
lishing field thirty-five years ago. 

+ = * 


Regional Conferences 

In Mu-NovemBer a two-day Eastern Re- 
gional Conference was held in New York City 
by the Progressive Education Association. The 
general theme of the conference was Democ- 
racy and Education. The Arts found their 
place as the basis for a series of study group 


‘ meetings, and tours to schools where espe- 


cially interesting work is being carried on. 
One of the general sessions was devoted to 
Democracy and the Arts and was under the 
chairmanship of Philip Youtz, Director of the 
Brooklyn Museum of Art and a member of 
the General Advisory Council of the N. A. 
A. E. An interesting address was given by 
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The Field of Art Education: Continued 





Waldo Frank on Social Philosophies and Art 
Expression. 

Another regional conference of the Progres- 
sive Education Association was held at the 
Museum of Art in Toledo, Ohio, on November 
20th and 2Ist. Saturday, the 21st, was a full 
day of art programs. Discussions were devoted 
to the following subjects: Crafts and Indus- 
trial Design in the Secondary School Program; 
New Trends in Design in Industry; and Cre- 
ative Art with the Young Children. 

~ * * 


What Is Education? 


The two letters reprinted below appeared 
in the Mi_waukee Journat on November 
llth and 14th, respectively. 


To THe JournaL: Merwin H. Jackson of 
Madison attended the state teachers’ conven- 
tion in Milwaukee last week. A brief inter- 
view with him was published on November 5. 
He is reported to have said that “schools now 
teach art, music and physical development as 
they never did before” and that “those sub- 
jects are displacing the three R’s.” 

If this is what is happening in our schools, 
the fact should be prominently brought to the 
notice of the public so that vigorous protest 
can be made to the authorities. Without dis- 
paragement to the teaching of music, art and 
physical culture, it is certain that the three 
R’s (reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic) are more 
important. If the latter are being displaced, 
as Mr. Jackson says, the result will be a serious 
handicap to our children as they reach the 
age of employment. If such a disastrous course 
is being pursued in our public schools, par- 
ents should be aroused to the danger and 
take prompt action to remedy the condition. 

The newspapers of the state should pursue 
the matter with vigor. 

FATHER OF ADULT CHILDREN. 
Wells Building, Milwaukee. 


* * * 


Schooled for Life 


To THe JourNnaL: The writer who signed 
himself Father of Adult Children may rest as- 
sured that reading, writing and arithmetic are 
not neglected in modern education. It is quite 
easy to demonstrate that the children of today 
are much more advanced in these subjects 
than they used to be, because even reading, 
writing and arithmetic have been humanized 
and are taught in a more practical and inter- 
esting manner. 

On the other hand, many parents, including 
myself, wish to have their children able to 
thrill over a painting by Rembrandt, enthuse 
over a sonata by Beethoven or find peace and 
contentment in a well planned home, as well 
as bound the state of Missouri, give the rain- 
fall of Paraguay or figure out how many 
revolutions a bicycle wheel makes in a given 
distance. 

The schools strive not only to help children 
to make a living but to make a life, and at 
no time has there been such a great need for 
art, music and physical education as there is 
today. 

Milwaukee schools are famed all over the 
country for their progressive and sound work. 

ewspapers such as The Journal are aware 
of this fact and realize that there is no danger 
and no prompt action is necessary to remedy 
an imaginary condition. 

A. G. PELIKAN. 
Director of Art Education, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, 
772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee. 


15th December, 1936 


Mr. Kirby in Pittsburgh 

On a Saturpay in early November, Mr. C. 
Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Education 
for the State of Pennsylvania, conducted a 
group meeting for art teachers and supervisors 
in Southwestern Pennsylvania. Seven or eight 
counties outside of the City of Pittsburgh were 
represented at the meeting. The morning pro- 
gram was held in one of the galleries of the 
Carnegie Institute. 

Such a meeting as this is very stimulating 
to art teachers and is usually followed by 
their bringing their own pupils to the mu- 
seum, sometimes from considerable distance. 

The Carnegie Institute is always very co- 
operative in relation to art educational pro- 
jects. These columns have already made note 
of the intense intezest in the Saturday morning 
classes at the Institute when about 650 chil- 
dren carry on creative assignments under the 
guidance of Mr. Elmer Stephan, Director of 
Art Education in Pittsburgh. 

oF ae * 


Cincinnati on the Air 

Over Station WKRC, Mr. Brian A. Thomp- 
son of Neare, Gibbs & Co. conducts a weekly 
series of radio broadcasts under the general 
title of The Art Corner. In beginning this 
year’s series on November 3rd, Mr. Thomp- 
son stated that the programs are designed to 
assist all those who have a desire to com- 
mence or extend a leisure time occupation, 
or to develop an interest in art in one or more 
of its phases. 

Said Mr. Thompson: “No thinking person 
will deny that an appreciation of Art, no mat- 
ter in how slight a degree, is something to be 
cultivated in our children and in ourselves for 
that matter. If we encouraged such an attribute 
there would be far less inclination for the 
youth of today to participate in the frothy 
pleasures of the modern world. Our homes 
would become more attractive and life in gen- 
eral more peaceful. . . . It is not necessary 
for art appreciation to be inherited. Such an 
inheritance may be required to become an 
artist, but the ability to understand and value 
works of Art can be acquired at almost any 
time of life Then too, contrary to many other 
subjects, the process of education in art is 
accompanied by little that is dreary and much 
that is interesting. . . . Even if we do not 
have any particular interest in Art as a past- 
time or as a means of providing the where- 
withal for our daily existence, not one of us 
can escape its mellowing and beautifying in- 
fluence. Manufacturers of nearly every prouuct 
sold to the public at large have been, for many 
years, alive to the suggestions for design to 
be found in the Museums and they have made 
good use of these possibilities. A study of Art, 
therefore, may readily compensate for our 
time in both leisure moments and _ business 
hours.” 

The first part of each weekly program is 
devoted to the discussion of some special art 
subject given either by Mr. Thompson or a 
guest speaker. The second part of each pro- 
gram is devoted to answers to questions which 


have been sent in by listeners. 
* * * 


Suggestions to Teachers 

From Cuicaco comes a helpful booklet 
called Creative Art, addressed to art teachers 
in Grades 5, 6, 7 and 8. Prepared by Miss 
Elizabeth Wells Robertson, Director of Art 
Education, and her staff, the 16 page booklet 
definites Child-Art, discusses Teacher Attitude, 
Subject Matter, Materials and Procedures. 





gift 


for 
art minded 
people 


american block 
print calendar 1937 


contains prints and drawings of 
53 prominent contemporary 

american artists 
27 printed from the original blocks 


bacon - benton - charlot - cikovsky - cook - curry 
fiene - kent - lankes - nason - wood - zorach- etc 


$1.50 


through your book store or from 
gutenberg publishing co 


782 n marshall st-milwaukee-wis 


Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ =. COLORS IN 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Pinest in the World. 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 


Write for Catalogue and 
SSS Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. S. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


‘Papers for “Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 
Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 3 1st Street New York City 





Ask your dealer for 


* Morilla’s ‘“‘American”’ Watercolor Paper 
Inexpensive . . . Yet Most Practical! 


a 
* Morilla Artist Bristol Board 
KID & PLATE SURFACES. . . THE IDEAL DRAWING PAPER! 
o 


The Morilla Co., Inc. 3 €. 17th ST., NEW YoRK 
* Pacific Coast Distributor: Schwabacher-Frey Co. 
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International Art Congress 
Leaders include Alfred G. Pelikan, 
Ralph Fanning and others 
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Bureau of University Travel 
13 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 








RALPH M. PEARSON'S 


DESIGN WORKSHOP COURSES 
In Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing 


NOW TAUGHT BY MAIL 


The results of this creative teaching in de- 
veloping the creative powers of adults and 
children have been exhibited in many Pro- 
gressive Education conventions. In 12 years 
of experimental growth, methods have evolved 
into simplified steps which can be taught 
from printed instructions with work sent in 
for personal criticism. Bulletin on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 69 Bank st., W. Y. City 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 





DESIGN + FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and ; FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE TEXTILE DESIGN i. FASHION REPORTING 


Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized’ 
instructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy stands as the school 
choca bythe word's mest sete eager. St and Fashion 
ustrators for their training. . . Book I on Request 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N. Y. + Circle 7-1514-5 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Cemposition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
lliustrated Catalog . 

235 Fenway —_ KENmore 5866 





California College of Arts and Crafts 
State Accredited 


Fall Term opens August 17. Professional 
training for the Fine and Commercial arts 
and Teacher Training. Bachelor’s degree, 
excellent faculty, 4-acre garden campus, 
moderate tuitions. Write F. H. Meyer, 
President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 





THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART — 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 
= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 
Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chieage, Chicago, tll. 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Amnual Portrait Class 
im the Adirondacks 
June through September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie 605, The Lincein Arcade, 1947 Breadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New Yerk City 
Hears 9:30 A.M. te 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat. & Sen. 
Telephone Riverside 9-356€7 
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Self Portrait: Joun D. Patrick 


A Veteran Retires 


For A FULL GENERATION 73-year-old John 
Douglas Patrick has been a source of pride for 
Kansas City. Now that he is retiring from 
the faculty of the Kansas City Art Institute, 
a retrospective exhibition is being given him, 
at the Institute until Dec. 27. The affection 
that his students and friends have for him 
comes from the very qualities that show in 
his art, qualities that make his paintings con- 
genial companions that do not lose their 
warmth. 


This veteran art instructor was born in a log 
cabin on the banks of the Juniata River near 
Hopewell, Pa., and came with his parents four 
years later to a farm near Kansas City. He 
studied for two years at the St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts and then went to the Julian 
Academy in Paris where he worked under 
Boulanger, Lefebre, Merson, Chartrain, Glaize 
and Fremut. Across the hall was Bourguereau 
whom Patrick greatly admired. At the Paris 
Exposition of 1889 he was awarded a medal 
for a monumental painting of a splendid stal- 
lion beaten by his driver, called Brutality. 
A study for this subject is included. 


On his return to America Patrick taught 
for three years in the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts. In 1905 he came to Kansas City, 
where he has remained—teaching first in the 
Fine Arts Institute, and since 1922 in the 
Kansas City Art Institute. That he is not 
more widely known in America is due to the 
fact that he never paid court to exhibitions 
and markets. Art to him was not a busi- 
ness but a calling. 





Renting Art 


Following the plan set by various schools 
and colleges as well as the Picture-of-the- 
Month Club in Philadelphia, the Artists and 
Patrons of San Francisco Association is intro- 
ducing a rental plan to enable the public to 
enjoy works of art by local artists in their 
own homes and business offices. For a mod- 
erate fee a member may have a new painting 
or sculpture each month or may renew or 
purchase one he has already enjoyed. 

This organization intends to stimulate pub- 
lic interest in the work of San Francisco art- 
ists, believing that many people would like 
to possess a work of art but feel that they 
cannot afford to purchase originals. Ac- 
quaintance provokes ownership, and the gal- 
lery at 173 Maiden Lane is prepared to meet 
all demands. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
ternationally Celebrat: 


In ed Graduates 
Intensive Winter and Spring 





of E., credits. Free Placement Bureau. 

Send for Circular 11, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 

INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 
decoration, fashion arts, adver- 
tising, painting, stage design, 


MOORE 2oS-.= 


INSTITUTE tery. Teacher training: 8.F.A, 


» ART Ht ee! 





School of Design for Women. 
Design, ilustration, interler 


Residences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry in U. S. 
92nd year. Catalog. 1326 N. 





__ Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$9 

T x5’ © 
VS > Window Display 
& Write for Folder on Polly 
¥.. x Fy Pettit’s Practical Training Course 
YF in Display. Day and Eye- 
x ° ‘>: ming Classes start January 11th. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 
RCA BUILDING, WEST NEW YORK CITY 









Gann. CENTRAL 


HOOL OF ART 


Individual talent developed successful 
modern artists. Drawing, Poneey. Sculpture, 
General Design 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Four-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1936 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 










Amate and 
Advanced Students 
- Register Now - 


Sculpture 


Personal instruction under John Ettl, sculp- 


tor and teacher. Students given basic 
sculptural expression which equips for 
later excursions into idioms of individu- 
ality. Life models. Write for booklet. 


ETTL SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
250 West 57th St. =‘ Tel.: Circle 7-6637 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 


VISION TRAINING 


by devices soon out-grown turns failure into success 
for artists, gives students the vision of great painters, 
and makes Home Study more profitable than personal 
instruction by old methods. Address: 
A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429% 10th Ave. Se. (Winter) 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3 Bay St. (Summer) 
RABINOVITCH 


Schecl and Workshop of Alt Photography 
A small personal school. Unique individual training in fine and 


wake individual pictures. Professional and non-professional. 
Day and evening. 16th year. Booklet D. 40 W. 56th St., M. Y. 


The Art Digest 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT. 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


1 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 















Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 







WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


RINGLING “yc 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


















Savaeeis, FLORI DA 
Ar t: DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Fine Arts, Advertising Art, 


Fashion Design, Illustration, In- 

dustrial Art, en In- 

jell Decoration. ndowed 

SCHOOL ; Autumn, Winter, and 
ef the oo classes. Send for catalog. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS «© MINNESOTA 





New York 


Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 


Classes: DESIGN mm BUILDING 
AND DECORATING OF POTTERY 
SCULPTURE 


114 E. 39th St., New York 











ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and ali Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Commercial Advertising, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students live on University campus and 
enjoy many university activities. 


For information address: 


Dr. E. H. Wuerpel. Director, Room 20 


LAYTON 
SCHOOL OF 


ART 


66 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Thorough professional training. 
Painting and Illustration; Sculp- 
tare; Advertising; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 45th Year 
Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 
Positions and orders filled. 
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INDIANAPOLIS + INMoIANA 
PAINTING + SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL + + AAT 


Allustrated catalo 


on teguest 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Benton for Painting and Drawing. Illustration, 
Interior Design, Fashion, Advertising Design, Sculpture. 
Winter Term February 8th Semmer Term Jene 14th 


- - Catalog on request - - 
4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


15th December, 1936 








Hon. Francis Martin: ArtTHUR FREEDLANDER 


Honors Judge Martin 


ARTHUR FREEDLANDER’S PORTRAIT of the Hon. 
Francis Martin, presiding justice, Appellate 
Division, of the New York State Supreme 
Court, has just been permanently installed in 
the Special Term Court Room of the Bronx 
County Building. It was presented by the 
Grand Jurors Association of Bronx County 
“in grateful appreciation, of the outstanding 
public service rendered to the people of New 
York City.” A three-quarter-length portrait, 
Mr. Freedlander’s likeness shows this able 
judge dressed in his robes of office, calm, dig- 
nified, vital, a man with all the attributes of 
his profession. 

Mr. Freedlander’s reputation as a portrait 
painter is laid on a foundation of sound paint- 
ing technique, combined with a keen insight 
into the character and personality of his sitters. 
He studied under J. Siddons Mowbray, John 
W. Twachtman and William M. Chase in New 
York, and under Fernand Cormon in Paris. 





Artists and Degrees 


[Editorial continued from page 4] 

Particularly are things “looking up” in the 
Southwest, where Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity is one of the latest to undergo a mild 
earthquake in its art department. Shortly 
after the college year opened last September 
Miss Stella Lodge La Mond, who was repre- 
sented in the Texas Centennial Art Exhibi- 
tion, was installed as head of the art de- 
partment—and the enrollment doubled. Miss 
La Mond put on Jerry Bywaters to teach 
painting and figure composition; got Richard 
Foster Howard on part time from his duties 
as director of the Dallas Art Museum to 
guide the classes in art history; employed Mrs. 
D. C. Walmsley, a: professional interior decor- 
ator, to teach the classes in this subject, and 
herself took over Freshmen design and other 
subjects. 

About this time. Alexandre Hogue, one of 
the Southwest’s most energetic art leaders, was 
employed to teach painting and drawing at 
the Hockaday School for Girls, a Dallas Junior 
College. During the summer Mr. Hogue will 
teach at the Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, for the first semester and in Taos 
for the second. 

An artist’s degree is written in his success. 






PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Semmer) 
Oupzst fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Dlustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia Scheol—Broad and Cherry Streets. 

Chester Springs Semmer School—Resident and Day 
students. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curater 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 


PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
MID-YEAR in Interior Architecture and Decoration; 





CLASSES Costume Design, Construction and Illustra- 
BEGIN tion; Graphic Advertising and Illustration; 
JANUARY Teacher Training. Send for Catalogue. 
18th Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 
MID-YEAR 

counsrs SLART JANUARY 11 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN «- INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 
POR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAG@ ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintT1nGc, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AND CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuoo. Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse. N. ¥. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 





New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


‘712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


es s 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night casses. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
Fall Term: September 21, 1936, 
to May 29, 1937. For informa- 















CALENDAR 


United States 
& Canadian 


SB AONE: Sl eee 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Dec.: Southern States 
Art League Exhibition. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Huntingdon College To Dec. 30: 
Oils by Eastern Artists. 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Stanley Rose Gallery To Jan. 1: 
A. C. A. Print Show. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Foundation of Western Art 7o Dec. 
26: Fourth Annual, California 
Water Colors. 

Art Association Dec.: Pastel, water 
color show. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. 18: Oriental 
Art. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery 7o Dec. 20: Prize pho- 
tos from Washington Salon. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

State Library Dec.: Print Makers 
Soc. of Calif. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace Legion of Honor Dec.: Calif. 
paintings, past and present. 
Museum of Art Dec.: “America— 
1936" Print Show. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

Faulkner Memorial Dec. 17-Jan. 3: 
Emile Walters. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Art Center Dec.: Jos. Meert. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum Dec. 16-17: 
Le Nain and La Tour. Dec.: High 
School exhibit. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum Dec.: Amer- 
ica—1936 Print Show. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Society of Fine Arts Dec. 8-31: 
Prints, William Blake; Ecclesiasti- 
cal embroideries. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Dec. 20-Jan. 8: Members’ 
show. 

Corcoran Gallery Dec. 27-Jan. 20: 
Wash. Water Color Club’s Annual. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery To Dec. 
21: Local artists. 

Smithsonian Bidg. To Jan. 3: Morris 
Henry Hobbs. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association Dec.: 17th Annual 
Exhibit of Arts & Crafts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Dec. 22-Jan. 24: Goya; 
German Art; Guatemalan Art. 
Chicago Galleries Ass'n To Dec. 31: 
Oils, Harriet Krawiec, H. J. Stolten- 
berg; Water colors, Marie Blanks. 
Katharine Kuh Gallery Dec.: Works 
of art by Modern French artists 
under $50. 

M. O’Brien & Son Dec. 19-Jan. 15: 
John Whorf. 

Quest Art Gallery Dec.: Guy Mur- 
chie, Jr. 

MUNCIE, IND. 

Ball State Teachers College Dec.: 
Water colors, C. Bradley; Water 
colors by American artists. 
WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 30: Oils, Paul 
Mommer; American Block Prints. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Club Dec.: “America 
—1936” prints. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial 7o Dec. 31: Alex- 
ander Bower. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Maryland Inst. 7o Jan. 3: Evening 
Sun Annual skeich contest. 
Walters Art Gallery To Jan. 20: 
Ecclesiastical vestments. 

Museum of Art Dec.: Work of Eak- 
ins, Despieu, Rembrandt, Grosz. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington Co. Museum Dec. 22- 
Jan. 18: Machine Art. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Dec. 20: Work 
by Glen Cooper Henshaw. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards Dec.: Selected Fine 
Prints. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Jan. 2: 
Members’ Show. Dec. 28 Jan. 9: 
Sculpture, Philip 8S. Sears. 
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Harley Perkins Gallery To Dec. 30: 
Karl Saxiid. 

Grace Horne Gallery To Dec. 26: 
American water colors. 

Museum of Art Dec.: Anniversary 
Print Exhibit. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum To Dec. 19%: 
Prench Drawings, Russian Icons. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: “‘Amer- 
ica—1936" prints. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Dec.: Nat'l Ceramic 
show. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Jan. 5: Photos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Dec.: Calif. 
Soc. Etchers. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Dec.: Abstract Art. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute To Jan. 1: Sketches. 
Thos. Benton; Retrospective, John 
Douglas Patrick; “ America—1936" 
prints. 

Nelson Gallery To Jan. 15: French 
Impressionist Landscape painting. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Dec.: Japanese 
Hair Ornaments. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Currier Gallery Dec.: Rugs @ tex- 

tiles, Arthur B. Davies; Italian 
Primitives. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Jo Dec. 28: Wo- 
men’s Clubs art work. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery Dec. 
Group show. 

Newark Museum Dec.: Newark Cen- 
tennial Exhibit. 

SUMMIT, N. J. 

Art Ass'n 7o Dec. 20: 
Fourth Annual. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Inst. of History & Art Dec.: “Amer- 
ica—1936" prints; Drawings from 
Museum Modern Art; Grumbacher 
Autographed Palette Exhibit. 

BROOELYN, N. Y. 

Museum Dec. 12-Jan. 25: New crea- 
tions in textiles in rayon and syn- 
thetic yarn industries. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Dec.: Local 
artists in informal sketches. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Dec.: Oils, Lu- 
cille Howard. 


20-31" 


Members’ 


. a . 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


L. Alavoine & Co. (712 Fifth) To 
Feb. 28: Exhibition of French € 
Italian Interiors. 


Am. Academy Arts & Letters (Bway, 

155th) To May: Sculpture, Anna 
Hyatt Huntington. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Dec.: Paintings, Demuth, Marin, 
O'Keeffe, Dove, Hartley. 

Another Place (43 W. 8) To Dec. 
22: Bertram Hartman. 

Arden Studios (460 Park) Dec.: 
Screens; Spanish Regional Cos- 
tumes in water color. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) To 
Dec. 26: Decorative paintings by 
Women Painters; Work by New 
York Soc. Craftsmen. 

Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) Dec.: 
Christmas group show. 

Arthur Ackermann & Son (50 E. 
57) Dec.: Etchings of Game Birds. 

Associated American Artists (420 
Madison) Christmas Exhibit. 
Babcock Gallery (38 E. 57) To 
Dec. 31: Water colors, Geo. Yater. 

Bignou Gallery (32 E. 57) Dec. 17- 
Jan. 5: Paintings, Pauli de Labou- 
laye. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) Dec.: 
Opening Exhibition, group show. 

Brummer Galleries (53 E. 57) To 
Dec. 31: Derain. 

Franz Buffa & Sons (58 W. 57) 
Dec.: Old Masters. 

Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) To 
Dec. 19: Sculpture, Herbert Hazel- 
tine. Dec. 16-31: Work, Oliver Mes- 
sel. 


Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154 W. 


57) Dec.: Christmas 
negie group. 


Ralph M. Chait (602 Madison) Ori- 
ental Art. 


Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 E. 
57) Dec. 18-Jan.: Drawings, Rodin. 
Contemporary Arts (41 W. 54) 
Dec.: Paintings for the Christmas 
Budget. Dec. 28-Jan. 16: Paintings, 
Haroid Baumbach. 


Decorators Picture Gallery (554 
Madison) Interiors featuring mod- 
ern paintings. 

Delphic Studios (724 Fifth) To Jan. 

‘2: Paintings, Geneve Rizford Sar- 
geant; Group Show. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
Dec.:; Ceramics, Carl Walters; Christ- 
mas Gift Show. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
Dec.: Paintings, William Malherbe. 


A. S. Drey (680 Fifth) Old Masters. 


F. A. R. Gallery (19 E. 61) Dec.: 
2nd Series, Living American Art. 


Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) Dec.: 
John Lillie and Pamela Bianco. 


Findlay Gallery (8 E. 57) Dec.: 
18th century English portraits; 
American and French paintings. 
Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) To Dec. 
26: “Transportation,” in painting 
and sculpture. Dec. 28-Jan. 9: 
Drawings and prints by Mateo. 


Karl Freund Gallery (50 E. 57) 
Dec.: Flower paintings. 


French & Co. (210 E. 57) Antique 
tapestries, textiles, furniture. 


French Art Gallery (51 E. 57) Dec.: 
Modern French paintings. 


Gallery of American Indian Art 
(120 E. 57) Dec.: Water colors, 
Ma-Pe-Wi. 


Grand Central Galleries (15 Van- 
derbilt Ave.) Dec.: Gordon Grant 
““Alongshore’’; Joint show of paint- 
ings, Wayman Adams, Mrs. Adams; 
Pine Prints. 


J. Greenwald (681 Lexington) To 
Jan. 15: Color reproductions by 
Old Modern Masters. 


Guild Art Gallery (37 W. 57) Dec.: 
“‘America—1936"’ graphic arts. 


Arthur H. Harlow & Son (620 
Fifth) Dec.: 18th century draw- 
ings. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 57) 
Dec.: Water colors, Renne. 


Jacob Hirsch (30 W. 54) Antiqui- 
ties and Numismatics. 


Hyman Galleries (71 E. 57) Old 
Masters. 


Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) To Dec. 
24: Sketches, Nancy Dyer. 
Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
Dec.: Old Masters. 


Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) Dec.: 
Sanford Ross. 


M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) Dec.: 
Italian and Flemish primitives. 


C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) To 
Dec. 26: Monoiypes, Maurice 
Prendergast. 

John Levy Galleries (1 E. 57). Old 
Masters. 7 

Julien Levy Gallery (602 Madison) 
Dec.: Dali. 

Macbeth Gallery (11 E. 57) To 
Jan. 15: An Introduction to Wins- 
low Homer. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (51 E. 57) 
To Dec. 26: Miro. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) Dec.: 
Contemporary prints; Antique 
Chinese Porcelains. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) Dec. 22-Feb. 14: Paintings, 
John Singleton Copley. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Dec. 24: Water colors, Betty 
Pierson-Parsons. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) Dec.: 
Georgine Shillard. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Jan. 2: Paintings by “The Ten.” 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) To 
Jan. 2: Water colors, Cari Buck, 
Rose Churchill; Lithographs, Vera 
Andrus. 

Municipal Galleries (62 W. 53) 
Dec. 23-Jan. 10: 17th Exhibition. 

Museum of Modern Art (11 W. 53) 
To Jan. 17: Fantastic art, Dada 
and Surrealism. 

National Arts Club (119 E. 19) 
To Dec. 25: 21st Annual, Soc. Am. 
Etchers. 

J. B. Neumann's New Art Circle 
(509 Madison) Dec.: Marc Chagall. 

Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) To 
Dec. $1: Water colors of a Medie- 
val village, Ivar Elis Evers; Paint- 
ings, Martin Baer (extended). 
Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11 E. 
57) To Dec. 24: Paintings of the 
Deep South, Wm. Silva, Joe Cain, 
Anne Goldthwaite, etc. 


show by Car- 


Georgette Passadoit Gallery (22 E. 
60) Dec.: Religious art. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42nd) Dec.: 
Prints in prints; Memorial exhibi- 
tion, Bolton Brown; Christmas 
Greetings in prinis. 

Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery (683 
Fifth). Dec.: First comprehensive 
showings of drawings by Henry 
Lee McFee. 

Rabinovitch Gallery (40 W. 56) 
Dec.: Fine photography. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Dec.: Frescoes by Virginia Wood; 
Marines & portraits, Victor White. 

Schaeffer Galleries (61 E. 57) Dec.: 
The Great Dutch Masters, XVII 
century. 

Schultheis Galleries (142 Fulton) 
American €& foreign paintings. 

E. & A. Silberman (32 E. 57) Old 
Masters. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57) 
To Dec. 19: Stage designs, Donald 
Oenslager. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To Jan. 
8: Paintings, Guyrah Newkirk. 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (57 E. 

56) Pictures by moderns. 

Uptown Gallery (229 West End Ave.) 
Dec. 19-Jan. 15: Group show. 

Valentine ‘Gallery (16 E. 57) To 
Dec. 19: Matisse. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. 
57) Dec. 15-16: Early colored 
woodcuts. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To 
Jan. 5: Paintings, Abby White 
Howells. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) To 
Jan. 15: Work of Winslow Homer. 
Howard Young Gallery (677 Fifth) 
Dec.: Old Masters. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Dec.: ‘Rebels 
in Art.” 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 

Skidmore College To Dec. 18: 
Twelve American paintings. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fina Arts Dec.: Paint- 
ings by the “Prospectors” of Boul- 
der, Colo, 

CANTON, O. 

Art Institute Dec. 23-Jan. 15: Com- 
mercial art in all forms. 

CINCINNATI, 0. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. 3: 
Art Club Exhibit. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

Museum of Art Dec. 16-Jan. 31: 
Etchings by Pirinesi and Cana- 
letto. 

COLUMBUS, O. 

Gallery of Fine Art Dec.: “America 
—1936" print show. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Club To Jan. 9: Oils, 43rd An- 
nual, 

Art Alliance To Dec. 28: Drawings, 
Louis Bouche; Oils, Maurice Pren- 
dergast; Annual Print Exhibit. 

Gimbel Galleries. Dec.: Drawings, 
Peter Arno; Pastels, Thomas Fla- 
vil; Paintings, Philadelphia art- 
ists. 

Print Club Dec.: Prints by Phila. 
artists; Christmas show. 

PITTSBURGH, PA, 

Carnegie Institure 10 Jan. 17: Paint- 
ings, Dod Procter. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club Dec.: Little Picture Ex- 
hibit. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery To 
Dec. 28: Third Annual Tenn. Soc. 
Artists. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Per- 
manent collection. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Witte Memorial Dec.: Work of 
Elizabeth B. McNaughton; Wood 
engravings, Rockwell Kent. 
NORFOLE, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences Jo Jan. 
3: Photos, J. Owen Campbell. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Valentine Museum Dec.: Interna- 
tional Chrismas Exhibit. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 70 Jan. 10: Corcoran 
Biennial; “‘America—.i1936"’ graph- 
ic arts; One man show, Malcolm 
Roberts. 

MADISON, WISC. 

Wisconsin Union Dec. 17-31: Ab- 
stract art by four painters. 
OSHKOSH, WISC. 

Public Museum Dec.: PWA Handi- 
craft. 


Women's 


The Art Digest 
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BOOKS 


REVIEWS &% COMMENTS 





An Intimate Book 


THe INTIMATE JourNALS of Paul Gauguin, 
now in its first public edition, constitutes. ac- 
cording to his son, the artist’s longest single 
essay in the art of literature (New York: 
Crown Publishers; translated by Van Wyck 
Brooks, with a preface by Emil Gauguin; 254 
pp-; 55 ill., 8 in full color; $2.75). Also, ac- 
cording to the artist’s son this book presents 
an illuminating self-portrait that does not suf- 


fer from revisions as did Gauguin’s other well 
known work Noa Noa. 


The Intimate Journals is not a book in the 
ordinary sense. The author is very insistent 
that it is not, and he repeats the sentence 
a hundred times, and uses it as a tail piece 
to each part of the mosaic of memoirs con- 
tained between the two covers. The work con- 
cludes with an explanatory “preface”: 


“There are many, many who know how to 
write; that is indisputable. But very few, ex- 
tremely few have any idea of what the art of 
writing, that very difficult art, really is. 

“The same thing is true in the plastic arts, 
yet everybody has a hand in them. 

“Side by side with art, pure art, there are 
—granted the richness of the human inteili- 
gence and all of its faculties—a great many 
things to say, and they must be said.” 


Hence the intimate journals. In them Gau- 
guin touches, now briefly, now at length, on 
whatever matters or memories that enter into 
his active head. Parts of the book are not at 
all nice, for Gauguin was a rebel, and, as he 
himself tells it, respectability is “insupport- 
able.” He also includes a simple and expedient 
method for ridding oneself of smug and re- 
spectable acquaintances. There are a number 
of passages in this book which tell amusing 
first hand anecdotes about the other famous 
painters who were Gauguin’s friends,—stories 
that add considerable to the better under- 
standing of the men. 


A frequently-aired grievance of Gauguin in 
his journals is an impatience with all the in- 
directness he encountered in the world. Moral 
codes irked him; officials annoyed him; the 
Church was a pet annoyance and he takes its 
dogma and clerics to task on many occasions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THe MAtTerRtaAts oF MeEpiEvAL PAINTING, 
by Daniel V. Thompson. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press; 239 pp.; $2.50. 

A discussion of the present knowledge of 
the subject. 


a 

War, by Kerr Eby. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press; 28 black and white reproductions: 
$2.50. 

Presenting Eby’s widely-exhibited drawings 
and etchings of war with a gripping essay by 
the artist. 
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Fantastic Art, Dapa, SURREALISM, edited 
by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. New York: Museum of 
Modern Art; 256 pp.; 217 plates; $3.00. 

Issued as the catalogue for the Museum’s 
present exhibition. 

e 

Limners AND LIKENESSES, THREE CENTURIES 
oF AMERICAN ParnTING, by Alan Burroughs. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 221 pp.; 
191 plates; $7.50. 

A penetrating account of the American 
painting tradition. 

Ld 

Tue Lire anp Art or J. Frank Currier, by 
Nelson C. White. New York: E. Weyhe; 
75 pp.; 63 plates; $7.50. 

Definitive monograph of a contemporary of 
Duveneck and Chase. 





He found more beauty, more honesty and more 
cf life ir. his exiled stay in the tropics, where 
life, thought and vegetation were as yet un- 
spoiled. His rebellion was against civilization 
itself. 

The book is a spontaneous expression of 
the artist’s soul, but unlike his art, it is the 
expression of that part of his soul that had 
an axe to grind. Racy, spicy and pungent are 
its passages, that move from one thought to 
an unrelated other with most unexpected fre- 
quency. The illustrations in the book, a nec- 
essary part for the fuller understanding, are well 
chosen and well reproduced. The preface by his 
son undertakes to dispel the Gauguin legend 
that the father’s turn from Paris’ Wall Street to 
the life of a painter was done with the sud- 
denness of a coup. All his life Gauguin had 
wanted to paint, says his son, and his final 
forsaking of Paris was not, in any sense, a 
family desertion. 

In its pages the reader will find a man in 
search of beauty and achieving it often in its 
passages and always on its plates. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 


insertion; minimum charge $1.50. Terms: 


cash with order. 


Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


WALTER R,. BENJAMIN, the Autograph Au- 

thority, offers for sale and will buy, letters 
of Childe Hassam, Washington Alliston, Benjamin 
West, James McNeil Whistler, J. M. Turner, 
John Vanderlyn and many others. Send for sample 
copy of THE COLLECTOR, established in 1887. 
501 Madison Avenue, New York. 


DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 

6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample upon 
request. Payment with order. Artists’ supply 
Price list sent free. New York Central Supply 
Company, 64 Third Avenue, New York. 





CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 





PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, in- 
duding instruction pamphlet for doing your own 
finishing, with special low price list for materials 
ve Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New 
_ fork. 





15th December, 1936 





PERCY RAINFORD — PHOTOGRAPHER 
specializing in WORKS of ART, INTERIORS, 
ete.—44 West 57th Street, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES:—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 


ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS, Six Dollars. 
Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS shipped anywhere. 
Send for our new catalogue containing valuable 
technical information. Durex, 317 East 14th St.. 


New York. 
NEW YORK’S MOST DIVERSIFIED Print 
Selection, at attractive Holiday prices. Open 


evenings, Greenwald, 681 Lexington Ave. 





N. Y. Fortnight 


(Continued from page 19] 

hibition at Ferargil Galleries. The first reason 
for this, said the critic in the Herald-Tribune, 
is, “that they are painted from an individ- 
ualized point of view. They mark’ an advance 
upon the last group of his pictures displayed 
in public. He has been painting in the South, 
registering effects amongst wind-blown palms 
and on the borders of the sea. A new vigor has 
crept into his art, he paints with greater free- 
dom, and in particular seems to have got re- 
lease from that tendency to simulate a kind of 
agate-like quality in his color. Light and atmos- 
phere are his.” 

Devree, in the Times, too, liked this work of 
Lawson and he said: “Never has he proved 
better his claims to consideration as a remark- 
able colorist and as a builder of pictures.” 

Others seen and liked along the Broadway 
of art: Florence Waterbury, New Englander 
with emotional color at the Montross Galleries 

. . Clarence F. Busch’s small full length 
figures, painted with “miniature-like perfec- 
tion,” shown at the Arthur U. Newton Galleries 
. . . “Wital Statistics,” of all things, at the 
Downtown Gallery, where now there is current 
a show of Mrs. Halpert’s men taken from the 
Federal Art Projects—a show which Mrs. 
Roosevelt thought important enough to attend 
. . . Josephine Paddock’s paintings at Fifteen 
Gallery, which Carlyle Burrows liked in his 
Herald-Tribune review . . . Bertram Hartman 
at Another Place showing “lyrically appealing” 
water color studies of nudes . . . 96 Aston 
Knight paintings at the Squibb Building Gal- 
lery, telling landscapes . . . Miss Geri Pine 
“poetic” art at A. C, A. Gallery . . . all the 
Christmas shows. 


THE BEST art buy 
of the year... 








100 notable print-makers con- 
tribute their finest work (in copper, wood 
and lithograph) to this superb volume. 
The prints are beautifully reproduced; 
the book is an outstanding value at $5.00. 


Among the artists represented: 


GEORGE BIDDLE WILLIAM GROPPER 
ARNOLD BLANCH ROCKWELL KENT 
HOWARD COOK YASUO KUNIYOSH! 
MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS J. J. LANKES 
LEWIS C. DANIEL LOUIS LOZOWICK 
ERNEST FIENE GEORGE PICKEN 
WANDA GAG ANTON REFREGIER 
HUGO GELLERT HARRY STERNBERG 
H. GLINTENKAMP LYND WARD 
HARRY GOTTLIEB MAX WEBER 


$5.00, at any bookseller, or postpaid from 


The EQUINOX Cooperative Press 
444 Madison Avenue New York 
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as important to the 
WATER - COLORIST 
as to the 
painter in oils 


The same restrictions of only en- 
tirely permanent, reliable pigments, 
guaranteed full statement of composi- 
tion, following of the specifications 
of the American Artists Professional 
League, and maximum color strength 
apply to our Water Colors as to our 

nown Permanent Pigments Oils. 


E nduringly 
Permanent 


Charm 


can be attained because reliable per- 
manency, fine grinding, and uniform- 
ity produce lasting smooth, clear, and 
brilliant washes from which maximum 
transparency is obtained. 

The Medium is so formulated that 
the color always can be easily worked 
on the palette. The Concentrated 
Color permits the use in Opaque as 
well as Transparent technic and, when 
thinned, the use of Air-Brush or Pen. 


TUBES — WATER COLORS 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue 50¢ ey Cobalt 
Ultramarine Blue dia — o 
Deep oba ue 
Zine Oxide White Lemon Yellow 


Ivory Black 
Chrome Oxide 
Dull 
Terra Verde 
Yellow Ochre 
Transparent 
Golden Ochre 
Raw Siena 
Burnt Siena 
Raw Umber 
Burnt Umber 
Red Ochre 
Mars Yellow 
Mars Red 
Mars Violet 


your Permanent 


Dealer. 


Strontium Yellow 
Viridian Light 
Viridian Deep 
Cadmium Yellow 
Primrose 
Cadmium Yellow 
edium 
Cadmium Orange 
Cadmium Red 
Light 
Cadmium Red 
Medium 
Cadmium Red 


Deep 
Ultramarine Vio- 
let 


Ultramarine Red 
Alizarine Crimson 


Pigments 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, 


Art Dealers and Publishers 


Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





Tue Art Dicest has a circulation of more 
than 11,000. This is open for inspection at 
116 East 59th Street. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & NATIONAL ART WEEK 
(November 8 to 14, 1936) 


National Director, Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





MRS. R. W. SOLOMON 


November 7, 1936 


The American Artists Professional League 
announces with deep regret the sudden 
death of Mrs. R. W. Solomon, State Direc- 
tor of National Art Week for Ohio. Mrs. 
Solomon and her husband were killed in- 
stantly in an auto crash near Cincinnati. 
In their car were valuable paintings loaned 
by Cincinnati artists to be used for exhibi- 
tion during National Art Week. She was | 
an-artist and devoted much of her time to 
constructive work for American art. | 

{en | 


Nebraska's Celebration 

A WELL ARRANGED book of art events and 
clippings has been received from Mrs. George 
Tilden, state National Art Week director and 
art instructor in Hastings College. A good 
deal of publicity was given to the work of the 
American Artists Professional League and the 
first celebration of the event was wide-spread. 
One paper remarks that “a deeper apprecia- 
tion of art treasurers that are Nebraska’s is 
growing out of the observance of National Art 
Week” and that is something the League is 
aiming for—to have each state know and ap- 
preciate its own art. 

Mrs. Tilden said that never has enthusiasm 
for art been so wide spread or spontaneous 
in Nebraska. Visitors praised what was shown 
and complimented the business men upon the 
co-operation given to local committees. Gov- 
ernor Cochran gave out a message of approval. 
In Hastings, under Mrs. Henry Smith, chair- 
man, the events “set the whole town talking.” 
Committees arranged for displays and mer- 
chants gave over whole windows to art ex- 
hibits. 

The Grand Island Sketch Club’s first ex- 
hibition was seen by 500 visitors and many 
paintings were sold. Two exhibits of Omaha 
artists are touring the state. The American 
Artists Professional League’s awards for dis- 
tinguished participation were given to Hast- 
ings College publicity department; to the art 
department of Hastings Women’s Club; to the 
Fine Arts Department of the University of Ne- 
braska; and to Raymond Hendry Williams, 
head of the departments of sculpture and 
pottery at Hastings College, whose one man 
show was on exhibition for the week, and who 
also demonstrated the making of pottery. 
There were many exhibits: of school pupils 
work and the director of the city W.P.A. art 
project staged a large exhibition. Mrs. Tilden 
remarks that it has been a privilege to head 
a movement that has done so much to foster 
community co-operation and good feeling. 


Wyoming's First Art Week 

Mrs. Lorin Woop, our new state director for 
National Art Week, sent an interesting account, 
of the events of the week {jn Wyoming, par- 
ticularly in Sheridan. Accofding to the Sheri- 
dan Press, there were 90 guests at the Sheri- 
dan Women’s Club luncheon which was fol- 
lowed by a program under the direction of 
Mrs. Donald Smith in observance of National 
Art Week. Mrs. Wood and Miss Petrofsky 


were the speakers. An exhibition of oil 
paintings by local artists attracted much in- 
terest and newspaper comment. Prominent 
in the display was a group of portraits of 
children by Mrs. Lorin Wood. 


Arizona's Participation 

ARIZONA IS VERY WELL ORGANIZED. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Bryan Leeper, Phoenix, is state director 
of National Art Week, with Mrs. Mary Russell 
Colton, curator of the Museum of Nothern 
Arizona, Flagstaff, chairman of the northern 
district and Mrs. A. H. Favour, chairman for 
the Prescott district. Hundreds of newspaper 
clippings accompanied the excellent report. 
The first definite strides toward the establish- 
ment of a permanent art center in Phoenix 
were made during the week when the members 
of the Charcoal Club and Artists Guild held 
an art mart in the Old Valley Bank Build- 
ing. 

Mrs. Colton showed a splendid exhibit of 
Indian arts and crafts in the Flagstaff Museum, 
and under her supervision many of the north- 
ern towns celebrated. There were exhibitions 
of prints, paintings, arts and crafts and weav- 
ing also in Tucson and Mesa. In Mesa many 
paintings were displayed. An exhibition of 
Clarkdale High School craft work was held 
in the Prescott Woman’s Club. Paula Klo- 
ster of Tempa State Teachers College put on 
a show and Rose Avery and Joseph Jarvis were 
in charge in Mesa. In addition to all news- 
paper publicity there were daily broadcasts 
and a number of talks before clubs. Mrs. 
E. L. Craig, art Supervisor of the Williams 
schools put on a show. Mr. McDade of the 
Grand Canyon, El Tovar, galleries also had a 
special program. Art works were added to the 
galleries of the Hopi and Navajo arts and 
crafts during National Art Week. Miss Cath- 
erine Henson of Clarkdale sent an excellent 
report of work done not only in Clarksdale 
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Re. Forwarding of Reports 


Local Directors should forward reports 
of National Art Week activities in their 
sections to their STATE DIRECTOR. 

State Directors will assemble all reports 
received from Local Directors throughout 
their State, and must forward the State 
Report, on or before January 1, 1937, to 
the NATIONAL DIRECTOR, National Art 
Week, Mrs. Florence Topping Green, 104 
Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, New Jer- 


All work in the various communities for 
National Art Week is en principle, credited 
by us to the various State Regional’ Chap- 
ters of The American Artists Professional 
League. The two PRIZE AWARDS (paint- 
ings by Arthur Freedlander and Taber 
Sears) will be formally presented at the 
Annual Dinner-Meeting of the League in 
New York City, on or about the 21st of 
January, 1937, to the League’s State Re- 
gional Chapters which, on the evidence of 
the consolidated reports for the States, 
have excelled this year in celebrating Na- 
tional Art Week; and also, have shown a 
commendable increase in membership in 
The American Artists Professional League 
in 1936. 

May we point out that this last is a 
real factor in the judgment of the special 
jury. Twice Pennsylvania was awarded 
First Honorable Mention only because there 
was but little change in the enrollment of 
new members there. 

January Ist, 1937 is two weeks away. 
Pressure on membership extension work 
may add the name of your State to the 
League’s Roll of Honor: 

1934 
Oregon; Tennesse 
1935 
New Jersey; Iowa 


1936 
? ? 


but also in Clemenceau, Jerome and Camp 
Verde where there were exhibitions of school 
work and local art work, jewelry, metal carving 
and many other crafts, exhibitions of paint- 
ings, radio broadcasts and lectures. Mrs. 
Leeper said, “We were eminently successful. 
Our. of the week has come a determination to 
build our own gallery with the help of the 
government.” 


lowa’s New Venture 

IN THE Last issue or THe Art Dicest an 

@tror was made concerning the prize winner of 

last year. Credit should have been given to 
not Oregon. New Jersey and Iowa won 

the 1935 prize paintings. The enthusiastic 

National Art Week director, Mrs. Louis V. 


15th December, 1936 





Pelzer, just sent word concerning the last move 
made by the women to further American art. 
The Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs—Mrs. 
Pelzer is State Art Chairman—is to sponsor 
an “all Iowa exhibition of creative art” to be 
held at the Carson Pirie Scott Gallery, Chi- 
cago, opening Jan. 10th, 1937. (See page 
14 of this issue.) 

If the work for National Art Week in- 
spires a State to start a worth while move like 
this, then it is evident that the project is an 
excellent idea. It is to be hoped that other 
States will copy Iowa’s fine example, for if 
each State has such faith in the work of its 
own artists and becomes a buying public of 
living contemporary local art, then the re- 
naissance of art in America is assured and will 
be truly great. 


National Art Week was described in the 
Iowa Club Woman as the greatest week in 
Towa’s artistic history. Des Moines had art 
exhibits in many windows. There was a first 
“$10 show” a “picture suitable for the home 
exhibit” and a great art fair. There were also 
moving picture releases, programs and _ lec- 
tures under the chairmanship of Mrs. Guy 
Logan. 

Ottumwa, Fort Dodge, Muscatine, Cedar 
Rapids, Arlington, Sioux City—all did spendid 
work. Mrs. Mildred M. Pelzer, State Director 
for National Art Week said in her column in 
the state paper, “Please do not forget that be- 
coming a member of the American Artists 
Professional League gives us space in the 
League’s pages in THe Art Dicest for good 
articles, and that your membership helps 
American artists everywhere.” 


The Awards for Distinguished Participation 
sent by the League to Iowa were distributed 
by Mrs. Pelzer to Younker Brothers Store 
(honoring Mrs. Gladys Davis, Mr. M. S. 
Swander, Miss Weaver and Miss Lukenbill). 
They had an outstanding window display ar- 
ranged by an expert trimmer showing an 
artist’s studio with life-sized figure and many 
paintings. They also had a showing of local 
paintings priced from $10 to $25. Another 
award went to the Art Students Work Shop 
(honoring Mrs. Mabel MacMullen, Mrs. J. 
De Jong, Mr. L. Houser, Miss Keeler and 
Mr. G. Grooms) for outstanding service in 
helping with exhibits all over the city, the 
Municipal Art Fair and lectures in clubs. 
The Municipal Art Fair was held for the week 
and many paintings were sold; in addition 
demonstrations in art were given and an auc- 
tion was held of a number of pictures, no 
commissions being charged. An award went 
to Mrs. L. West, chairman of the Fair and 
Mrs. H. Crosser, Miss Brunk, Miss Parry, and 
Mrs. Abrahams. One went to Mrs. Guy Logan 
for work with the State Federation. They ob- 
tained speakers for the men’s and women’s 
clubs, placed paintings in store windows, and 
acted generally as sponsors. The last award 
went to the Des Moines Woman’s Club for 
Mrs. George Kraetsch, Mrs. D. Marquis, Mrs. 
J. S, Chairmand. The club sponsored a fine 
exhibition of paintings for the home, with lec- 
ture and showing of moving pictures by Mrs. 
McMartin, taken of artists all over the State. 





aetists 


FROM THE 


EVERYWHERE OUTSTANDING 


MATERIAL 


AN EXPRESSION 
OF APPRECIATION 


TO THE MANY 


PROFESSIONAL 
ARTISTS 


HOBBY PAINTERS 
AND TALENTED 
ALUMNI OF ACCREDITED 


ART SCHOOLS 


THAT HAVE 
ANNOUNCED THEIR 
PARTICIPATION IN THE 


AQUA-CHROMATIC 
EXHIBITION OF 
WATER COLOR 
PAINTINGS 

1937. 


AN 

ADVANCE 
PROSPECTUS OF 
THE EXHIBITION 
IS NOW READY. 


NO-JURY — NO ENTRY FEE 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TO-DAY 





Gordon Grant is one of a dis- 
tinguished roster of famous water 
colorists who are participating in 
the Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition 
of 1937. 


All water color paintings will be 
matted uniformly and portfolios 
provided at no expense to either 
institution or participating artist. 


2 
for FURTHER INFORMATION Write 
AQUA-CHROMATIC DIVISION 


M. GRUMBACHEP 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
468 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Where to show 


exhibit in regional, state er national shows. 
offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Pasadena, Calif. 

PRINT MAKERS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION, sponsored by the Print Makers Society 
of Calif., March, 1937. Open to all artists in 
all media except monotype. No fee; jury: 
awards. Last day for entry cards and arrival 
of exhibits, Feb. 7. For information address: 
Ethel B. Davis, Sec., The Print Makers Society 
of Calif.. Room 12, 45 South Marengo Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Washington, D. C. 
PORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL OF SOCIETY OF WASH- 
INGTON ARTISTS—Corcoran Gallery, Jan. 31- 
Feb. 22, 1937; open to all American artists 
in oil and sculpture media; Fee $1.00, jury, 
awards; last date for entry cards Jan. 18, for 
arrival of exhibits Jan. 22 (only day). For in- 
formation address: Miss Lucia B. Hollerith, 
Sec., 808 17th St., NW., Washington, D. C. 
FIFTEENTH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, March 28-May 9; 
circulars and entry cards will be issued on or 


about Jan. 1. For information address: C. 
Powell Minnigerode, Director, The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington. D. C. 

Chicago, Ill. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL "HOOSIER SALON at 
Marshall Field Galleries, Chicago, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 13, sponsored by Hoosier Salon Patrons 
Ass’n, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. Open to 
artists born in Indiana, or who have lived there 
five years or more, or who, at time of entry, 
can prove Indiana residence for more than a 
year. Jury. 17 prizes ranging from $50-$500. 
In addition to regular entry (in any medium) 
each artist is entitled to enter one flower paint- 
ing in either water color or oil. For informa- 
tion address: Hoosier Art Gallery, 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ART- 
(STS OF CHICAGO AND VICINITY at the Chi- 
eago Art Institute, Feb. 4-March 7. Open to all 


ALL 10WA EXHIBITION 


artists residing within 100 miles of Chicago, in 
oil and sculpture mediums. Jury, no fee. Eleven 
prizes ranging in cash from $50-$500. Last day 
for return of entry cards, Jan. 7; for receiving 
of exhibits, (only days) Jan. 7. or Jan. 14. 
For information address: Robert B. Harshe, Di- 
rector, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
OF ART at the Art 
Galleries of Carson Pirie Scott, Chicago, spon- 
sored by the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
from Jan. 10 to Feb. 1. Open to all artists liv- 
ing in Iowa whose work has been exhibited at 
nationally known exhibitions, or who have re- 
ceived previous awards in exhibitions. No fee. 
Jury. Last day for return of entry cards, Dec. 
20, for arrival of exhibits at Chicago, Dec. 31. 
For information address: Mrs. Pearl Bennett 
Broxam, Memorial Union, lowa City, Ia. 


Hagerstown, Md. 

FIFTH ANNUAL OF CUMBERLAND VALLEY 
ARTISTS—Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Feb. 1-28; open to artists resident in 
area bounded by Winchester. Va., Cumberland, 
Md., Harrisburg, Pa., and Frederick, Md., in 
oil, water color, drawing, pastel and print 
media. No fee, jury for award only: prizes. 
Last day for arrival of entry cards Dec. 31, 
for arrival of exhibits Jan. 15. For informa- 
tion address: The Director, Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md 


ringfield. Mass. 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE, at the Spring- 
field Museum of Fine Arts, January 16 to Feb- 
ruary 7, 1937. Open to artist members of the 
League resident anywhere in the United States. 
Jury: Georgia O'Keeffe, Charles Burchfield, 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock. Awards for oils, water 
colors and crafts. For information address: 
Mrs. Ruth Gibbins, Springfield Museum of Fine 

Arts, Springfield, Mass. 
» Mo. 


Kansas City 
MIDWESTERN ARTISTS EXHIBITION, Kansas 
City Art Institute, Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7- 
March 1. Open to all artists who consider them- 
selves midwesterners. Entries must not arrive 
later than Jan. 20. Jury: Donald J. Baer, Rich- 
ard Foster Howard, Kenneth E. Hudson. Cash 
prizes. For information address: Rossiter How- 
ard, Director, The Kansas City Art Institute, 
Warwick Bivd. at Forty Fourth, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





COLOURS by 
20 o 0 REDUCTION 


ON 





STUDIO 
SIZE 
om 
OIL 

COLOR 
COMPARE ! 
Old and New List Prices — Studio Size 

Old New 
CADMIUM YELLOW, PALE ............ 3.10 2.45 
CADMIUM YELLOW, LIGHT .......... 3.10 2.45 
CADMIUM YELLOW, MEDIUM ......... 3.10 2.45 
CADMIUM YELLOW DEEP ............ 3.10 2.45 
CADMIUM YELLOW, ORANGE ......... 3.10 2.45 
I ES rn gn. dns ope eee 4.20 3.35 
SRILL. WELIOW, LIGHT ............. 1.15 .90 
BRILL. YELLOW, DEEP .............. 1.15 .90 
ae eee eee en 1.60 1.25 
ko re .85 -65 
Sy  -Gic <asccccwecw Ss ke ome -85 -65 
EE ond nc thn setekeus> es -95 -75 


“BLOCK X” 


THE FAMOUS BLOCKX COLORS 
EFFECTIVE ON NOVEMBER 15th, 1936 





BT. SIENNA, LIGHT ..............-. .85 .65 
OR. Tn a nic cic de vcccnce .85 .65 
BE EE, ne witha s > 50.590 06 eb 0 re's .95 .75 
ROSE MADDER, PALE ............... 2.00 1.60 
Ey PE: Cae btu as se concstscs 2.00 1.60 
ROSE MADDER, DEEP ............... 2.35 1.85 
i ear 1.35 1.10 
aa re re 1.15 .90 
EE: in BO ees 6 540s sn bo eek ot 2.50 2.00 
EMERAUDE GREEN (VIRIDIAN) ...... 2.15 1.70 
COMPOSE GREEN No. 1, LIGHT ...... 2.15 1.70 
COMPOSE GREEN No. 2, DEEP ........ 2.85 2.25 
FR. ULT. BLUE No. 1, LIGHT ........ 1.60 1.25 
FR. ULT. BLUE No. 2, DEEP ......... 1.60 1.25 
EEE nude wilvgncs cen ota cess 2.65 2.10 
ES SEE. Cu ibin sce koe Sarees 4.00 3.20 
GE, PE 5.55 3o vies cesineccence 4.00 3.20 
co ciivennee xe-ace .85 -65 
EES > od cis 5p a has 0 twa eee 1.15 .90 
ED. niet cae’ ote oes nesepants 2.00 1.60 
en sins Sucoleene 2.15 170 
SE CEE a6 cinOboces 90s saew anes 2.15 1.70 
MARS BROWN 2.35 1.85 
IVORY BLACK -85 .65 
VINE BLACK .85 -65 
NO. 10 SIZE — OIL COLOR — ‘2 Ib. TUBES 

Old New 
SILVER WHITE, SOFT .............. 1.25 1.00 
SILVER WHITE, MEDIUM ............ 1.25 1.00 
SILVER WHITE, STIFF .............- 1.25 1.00 
Sy NEED, | io ose idea Uwicedgapicced 1.10 -85 





The No. 6, Ne. 2, and No. 3 Size Tubes Blockx Oi! Colors, 
Bleckx Water Colors, and Bleckx Mediems are similarly cet 
in price. The reductions also amounting to 20%. 

Prices on the Biockx Powder Colors in 20 gram (34 oz.) 
bottles have been cut 50%. 


The Blockx Colors are of the finest in the world and they 
are the standard of the coloermen. All colors are hand 
ground, and every color is permanent. 

For three generations the Bleckx Colors have stood for 
BRILLIANCY and PERMANENCY. 

Mansfacterers all over the world, have for generations, 
tried te equal these colors, bet without success. 

Even today, with the same material, the colour makers 
ge amiss. 


f — OF PAINTING BY 
(vaeiaeadeces Now 1.00 Formerly 1. 50 





J. BLOCKX F 





Ask your dealer for the complete Blockx Catalogue 
or write— 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 West 31st St., New York, N. Y. 
U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS 





BLACK AND 


ny a: %. 4 
SECOND ANNUAL E. HIBITION OF a 


M. GRUMBACHER AQUA-CHROMATIC WATER. 


SEVENTIETH ANNUAL OF 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL OF THE NAT'L AS80O- 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 

























































































Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WHITE ANNUAL—Grant Studi 
Feb. 8-23, open to all artists in etching, 4 
point, mezzotint, aquatint, lithograph 
drawing media. Fee $3.00 for 5 prints, jury, 
awards. Closing date for entry cards Jan. 18,4 
for exhibits, Feb. 3. For information address; 
Grant Studios, 110 Remsen Street, Brooklyn. 


OF CAPITOL REGION at the Albany (N. Y.). 
Institute of History and Art, April 1-June is 
open to all artists living in 100 mile radius of 
Albany, in oil, water color, pastel and sculpture; 
no fee, jury, no prizes; last day for return of 
entry cards March 15, for arrival of exhibi 

March 20. For information address: R. Lo: 4 
Dunn, Curator, Albany Institute of History an 

Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. a 


New York, N. Y. 


COLOR EXHIBITION—M.,. Grumbacher, Jan. 1-7 
30, 1937: open to all professional and hobby > 
water colorists; no fee, no jury, no awards. 
For information address: Research Dept., M. 
Grumbacher, 470 West 34th St., New York City. 
THE AMERICAN 
WATER COLOR SOCIETY, Jan. 6-21; Bag to 
all artists in water color and pastel; fee (non- 
members) $1.; jury, awards and prizes; last” 
day for arrival of exhibits Dec. 28. For infor.” 
mation address: American Water Color Society, | 
215 West 57th St.. New York City. 





CIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS AND SCULP- 
TORS, at Fine Arts Society, N. Y. C., Jan. 22- 
Feb. 10. Open to members in all media. Jury;" 
awards and prizes. Last day for arrival of ex-| 
hibits Jan. 18. For agg ange canee address: 
Josephine Droege, Sec.. The Argent Galleries, 4a 
West 57th St.. New York City. 

THE NEW YORK 
WATER COLOR CLUB, at the Galleries of the 
Fine Arts Society, February, 1937. Closing date 
for entries not decided. Open to all artists, ‘Ex. 
hibition fee, $1.00 for each painting. Media?) 
water colors and pastels (no black and whites). 
The center gallery will again be devoted to’ 
small water colors of high quality suitab} 
framed for use in the modern home. Awa 
not decided. Address for information: Harry’ 
De Maine, 428 Lafayette Street, New York. 


Philadelphia, Pa. q 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION IN OIL AND SCULPTURE— 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Jan. 
24-Feb. 28, open to American citizens in oil” 
and sculpture media. No fee, 7 awards. 
Closing date for entry cards Jan. for exhibite” 
Jan. 4. For information address: a Sone Andrew 
Myers, Sec., Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa’ 





Morgan Library 
[Continued from page 11] 
used by Cardinal Sforza in playing the game 
of Tarocco, represents 35 examples of ex-7 
cellent Renaissance painting of the various” 
symbolic characters used in the game. A com- 
plete pack of cards for playing consisted of 
seventy-eight cards. 

The Pierpont Morgan Library, established’ 
in 1924, represents a cultural creation of the: 
late J. Pierpont Morgan with notable addi- 
tions made by J. P. Morgan. In 1924 the 
latter turned over the precious inheritance” 
from his father to a board of trustees as a 
memorial to the elder Morgan and dedicated 
it “to the advancement of knowledge and for 
the use of learned men of all countries.” 

Access to the Pierpont Morgan Library has 
been available to scholars of accredited stand- | 
ing, though the formality of a written request 
was required by the trustees for admittance. 
Within recent years, this formality became a 
bone of legal contention with the City of New” 
York, which had enrolled the Morgan Li-* 
brary as a tax-free public institution. Litiga-— 
tion is still pending between the Library and” 
the City on the matter of taxes. The Library 
is constantly being made more available to’ 
the general public. Classes in art history, con- 
ducted by New York University and other 
institutions meet in the Library for the study 
of its material. 

Mr. J. P. Morgan has maintained a keen! 
interest in the cultural activities of his me- 
morial to his father, and is constantly adding” 
to its collections. Nearly every day that he 
is in New York he spends a half hour or so 
browsing among its treasures, early in the. 
morning. 
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